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Notes, 


MEMORANDA ON THE PEERAGE, BY EDWARD 
HARLEY, EARL OF OXFORD. 


Among the Harleian manuscripts is a volume contain- 
ing memoranda of the births, marriages, deaths, &c. of 
the nobility and gentry, in the handwriting of Edward 
Harley, Earl of Oxford (founder of the Harleian li- 
brary), entered on the backs of letters addressed to 
himself, and chiefly relating to the period between 1734 
and 1741. These memoranda are intended, apparently, 
as notes on some printed work on the peerage (but 


the work itself I have not been able to ascertain), and | 


afford dates and names that may be useful to the genea- 
logist. Many of these memoranda relate to personal or 
family matters long buried in oblivion, and although not 
written in the style of “ Lodge” or “ Debrett,” nor 
adapted even to supply a chapter in the Romance of the 
Peerage, a selection from them may, from the position of 
the writer, be worth preserving. 

Annesley.—“ Mr. Annesley was buttler to S' 
Arthur Chichester, L*-Lieut. of Ireland. The L® 
was one day at play, won a considerable sum of 
money, left his purse upon the table, went out to 
wait upon his company. Upon his return he 
missed his purse, questioned Annesley; he de- 


nyed y* he had seen it, and yt nobody came into | 


y° room, as he saw. My L* grew enraged, and 
turned Annesley away, and he suffered some 
punishment. He was so uneasy in Ireland y* he 
resolved for England; and as he was just got on 
board, some of my L** serv came from him to 
desire he would return, w®" with some difficulty 
they prevailed with him. 
open arms, desired he would forgive him ; he had 
wronged him, for the monkey had stole y® purse. 
He took care to heap all places and honors; the 
rise of the family of Annesly.” 


Ashley- Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury. —“ He | 


was prentice to a grocer in Exeter. He studied 


divinity, and was to have been a Presbyterian | 


to visit Mr. Lock, and said he 
was his cosen. Mr. Lock perswaded him to fol- 
low the law. He was a very bad chancellor ; and 
gave up with great reluctancy, for the seals were 
more than once sent for. He was not able to 
carry on the business.” 

Margaret, Lady Coventry. —“ Lady Coventry, 
*the wife of George [third] L* Coventry, daughter 
of John, Earl of Thanet, died in Canterbury. .. . 
She left Heneage, Earl of Winchelsea, her exe- 
cutor. She left a great number of gilt shillings, 
which she travelled with, to cheat highwaymen, as 
I was told by Mr. Harbin. He gave me two.” 

Finch, Earl of Winchelsea. — “ Heneage, [se- 
cond] Earl of Winchelsea, embassador in Turkey. 
In his return home [in 1669] the ship struck upon 
a rock. 


upon search they found a peice of the rock stuck 


parson ; came 


My L* met him with | 


Soon got of, to their great surprise ; and | 


into the ship, which preserved them. ‘The peice 
was preserved in the family with great regard. 
This lord loved w much. He had many wo- 
men. He built little houses for them. When he 
returned, K. Ch. IT. s*, ‘My Lord, you have not 
only built a town, but peopled it too,’ meaning 
with his bastards. ‘Oh, S‘, I was your Majesties 
representative.’ ' 

“ Heneage [fourth Earl of Winchelsea], a man 
of great worth and honor; he was a Nonjuror. 
His lady [Anne, daughter of Sir Wm. Kingsmill] 
was maid of honor to King James 2"* Queen. She 
was a poetess ; publisht a book of poems. 

“Lady Winchelsea [wife of Daniel, seventh 
Earl] died Sept. 1734, at my Lord Malton’s, her 
brother-in-law's house, called Wentworth House. 
My Lord married to Miss Palmer, Janu. 1732, 
daughter of S' [Thomas] Palmer of Kent. Her 
elder sister was married to S' Brook Bridges; he 
died, and she married to Mr. Fielding, brother to 
my Lord Denbeigh. John [Finch] was stabbed 
by Saly Salisbury. Edward married in 1736 or 
. . .. to Mrs. Younger, the player. Henry and 
Edward were both of Cambridge, of Christ’s Col- 
lege, and, I think, Fellows.” 


Simon, Earl Harcourt.—“ Thursday, Oct* 16, 
1735, my L* Viscount Harcourt was married to 
Miss Le-bas. Her father was never more than 
agent to a regiment. His father, deputy-master 
of the ceremonies. [Sir Samuel] Moyer’s three 
sisters ; one married Pauncefort, one married 
Lebas, mother to L*” Harcourt; another mar- 
ried Jenyns of Hayes, in Middlesex. He broke 
his neck. She had the direction and education of 
her neice Le-Bas, and sold her, as it is said.” 


Herbert, Lord Torrington. —“ Herbert, Lord 
Torrington, Admiral, who dyed 1716, Left my 
Lord [Lincoln] his whole estate; but in case he 
has no heirs male, then to Greenwich Hospital. 
My Lady Lincoln died June, 1736.” 


Howard, Earl of Berkshire. —“Wady Eliza- 
beth Howard married Mr. John Dryden, by 
whom she had three sons, Charles, John, and 
Henry. Mr. Dryden died May 1, 1700. Mr. 
Charles was drowned at Windsor, 1704. Mr. 
John died of a fever at Rome, 1700, the end of 
the year. Mr. Harry died... Lady Eliza- 
beth died [1714]. She was a lunatick 


some 


| years.” 


Bowes Howard, Earl of Berkshire. —“ Charles 
[second son] married, 1736, meanly to a woman 
who lodged in the house where he boarded at 
Eaton school. Her maiden name was Manning ; 
old enough to be his mother. She was the widow 
of one Lane, a livetenant at sea, who had half- 
pay, and was upon what they call the compas- 
sionate list. Ile was a little while at St. John's 
College, in Cambridge. 
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“Grahme, youngest son of the L* Berkshire, 
died suddenly coming from hunting, Janu. 1733. 


Earl] has none of the estate of the family; the 
person he married [Miss Stanton] was a miliner ; 


“By the death of Lady Diana Feilding, my | there is one daughter, Lady Charlotte Rich, who 


Lord Berkshire came into possession of Ashted 
Park, in Surrey, and Castle Rising, in Norfolk, a 
noble estate: a house in Duke Street.’ 

Mordaunt, Earl of Peterborough. —“ Charles, 
Earl of Peterborow, after a long illness went to 
Lisbon for the recovery of his health, but died 
there six days after his arrival. My Lord’s body 


was promised to be a lady of the bedchamber to 
the Princesses, in the room of Lady Susan Hamil- 
ton, who married Mr. Keck. 

“ Mr. Joseph Addison dyed at Holland House, 
near Kensington, Wenesday, June 17, 1719, was 
buried in West’ Abbey, June 26. He left one 


| daughter by my Lady Warwick [widow of Ed- 


was brought over and buried at Turvey, i in Bed- | 


fordshire. He married to his second [wife] Mrs. 
Anastatia Robinson, daughter to Mr. Robinson, a 
painter, who was blind some years before. L* 
Peterborow did not own her in publick till a few 
months before he died, both at Bath and Mont 
Bevis, where she now lives, and has it in jointure. 
Her mother was a Lane, descended from the 
Lanes that took care of K. Ch. IL. 
Peterborow, grandson to y® last, took his seat in 
Parliament, Janu. 15, 1733. This lord married 
sometime since to Miss Cox, the daughter of a 
Quaker, a great wholesale grocer in Aldgate.” 

Noel, Earl of Gainsborough.— Lord Gainsbo- 
rough, 1736, owned his marriage with his keeper’s 
daughter; her name was Elizabeth Chapman ; he 
has been married four or five years. Her brother 
is now keeper to my Lord. Has been married 
about 11 years, March, 1733. Married at Up- 
a s 

Paget, Earl of Uxbridge.—“ He was one of the 
Lords of the Treasury, Aug. 8, 1710, upon Lord 
Godolphin’s being turned out. Was named to go 
ambassador to the Court of Hanover, but he re- 
fused to go, till he was made an Earl. The Queen 
said he should be, when he returned; he was angry, 
did not go, and was made by King George an 
Earl.” 

Rich, Earl of Holland and Warwick. — “ Lady 
Isabella Rich, daughter [of Henry] the [first] 
Earl of Holland, married S*‘ James Thinne. 2 
sons by the Duke of Ormond dyed, I think, 
abroad. Waller celebrates her playing upon a 
lute. 

“Lady Elizabeth Rich [daughter of Robert, 
second Karl of Holland] had run out her fortune, 
and retired to Wales, and there married Francis 
Edwards, who was a younger son of a gentelman ; 
he was a purser of a ship, got 602. pr. ann. My 
L* Warwick [Edward Henry Rich, seventh Ear! ] 
died unmarried [in 1721] and without a will, so 
Edwards, his aunt, became heir-at-law to this 
est@te, and her son drank himself to death, but 
has entaled the estate, with power of granting 
leases ; he has entailed it upon all his relations he 
could think of. 

“Edward Henry Rich was of 
School ; 


Westminster 


Charles Lord | 


ward, sixth Earl], Charlotte Addison.” 

Henry, Viscount St. John, —“ Henry St. Johns, 
now L®# Viscount St. Johns, was indicted, and was 
tryed the 11 of December, 1684, for the barbarous 
murder of St William Heathcote, the 14th of Oc- 
tober, 1684, and was found guilty of murder at 
common law, as likewise upon the statute of stab- 
bing. His mother, the Lady St. Johns, procured 
his pardon at a great price, said to be 10,0000. 


| Old S* Walter, his father, would not meddle with 
| it. My Lady died [August] 1736, buried at Bat- 


tersea.” 

Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury. — “ Gilbert Talbot 
[son of Charles, Duke of Shrewsbury] is not 
abroad, but a Jesuit, and cannot take the title ; 
he lives with my Lady Petre. George Talbot, his 
brother, did pretend to the title, and his widdow 


| is so silly as to pretend to it, and suffers her three 


killed himself with his debauchery. The | 


present Earl of Warwick [Edward Rich, eighth 
' 


‘since parted ; she a very great w 


daughters to be called Ladies, and puts the Earl's 
coronet over glasses and upon plate, but durst not 
put it upon the atchievement nor coach, though 
in writings she signs ‘ Mary Talbot.’ Mr. George 
Talbot left six sons and three daughters: the 
eldest son, George, is at Paris for his education, 
1735.” 

Talbot, Earl Talbot.—“ Mr. [William] Talbot, 
my Lord Chancellor's son, married to Mary, the 


daughter of Adam Cardonnel, by the widdow of 


Mr. Richard Franklin, and she is and will be 
worth above seventy thousand pounds. The wid- 
dow Cardonel had a daughter by Mr. Richard 
Franklin, who died some time since, and left her 
mother the fortune. This widdow is since mar- 
ried to Mr. Fredrick Franklin, her first husband’s 
brother: was often prosecuted, and paid much 
money. She died June, 173§. Mrs. Franklin 
was the natural daughter of a French refugee, 
who left 20,000; his name was Baudrie, a Spit- 
tlefeild’s weaver.” 

Vane. — “ William, Lord Vane, died at his 
house in Kent, suddenly, Aug. 1734. Had 3 
sons. William, the present Lord, married [the 
widow of Lord William Hamilton]; they have 
, and he a 
great fool. Anne Vane [daughter of Gilbert, 
second Lord Bernard] died at Bath, March 27, 
1736. <A son, Fitz-Fredrick, she had by the 
Prince of Wales; died in March, some time before 
the mother.” 
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Sir Robert Walpole. — “ Saturday, March 4, 
1733, S* Rob* owned his marriage with Miss 
Skerret, a person he kept long; he brought her 
to his house at Whitehall, dined with his “family, 
was carried to court, and received most graciously, 
and visited by all the ladies of quality, gentle 
and simple. S* Robt had 2 daughters by Mrs. 
Skerret ; one now alive, and was at a boarding 
school, and now lives with S* Rob‘, 1738.” 


Wentworth, Earl of Strafford. —“ Peter Went- 
worths [brother of Thomas, Earl of Strafford] 
wife died suddenly [1737], playing at picket with 
his daughter Arundel. Peter died Janu. 2, 173g 
he was a great sot. Peter’s eldest son was in the 
Emperor's army, 1738; gave account of Gen. 
Dexau death; wrote several good accounts.” 

The preceding memoranda are copied from the Har- 
leian MS. 7654., formerly MS. Add. 5005. Be 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY, 


The Clan Macdonald and the Burghers of Inver- 
ness.— Mr. Macaulay describes Inverness in 1689 
as “a Saxon colony among the Celts.” ‘This is 
correct, for the town was early peopled by the 
Flemish and other traders who settled on the east 
coast of Scotland. ‘The municipal records, in 
broad Scotch, show the dread that was entertained 
by the quiet burghers of incursions from their 
wild marauding neighbours. Gradually, how- 
ever, Frasers and Mackintoshes® took up their 
abode in the town, and became “ merchants,” a 
term which then bore, and still bears in most 
Scottish towns, the signification of the French 
marchands, or general dealers. Some of the 
neighbouring chiefs and lairds had town resi- 
dences in Inverness, and resorted to it as to a 
capital. Social reunions, balls, and sports re- 
lieved the gloom of a northern winter, and in 
1662, as we read in a local chronicler, “the horse- 
race at Inverness, which had turned into desue- 
tude for many years before, was now restored, 
and brought to its pristine consistency !”. ‘The Earl 
of Moray, the Earl of Seaforth, Lord Lovat, the 
Lairds of Grant, Mackintosh, Fowlis, Lord Moray, 
Lord Macdonell, and the English officers from 
Fort William, were present on this great occa- 


sion. The provost and magistrates walked in pro- | ing a 
| the terms proposed by them as the basis of a 


cession to the race-course, and hung the silver 
cup with blue ribbons on the painted post, on the 
top of which were a saddle and sword, also run 
for. These were gay days; and as wine was 
cheap (claret being then sold at about a shilling a 
bottle), and all provisions exceedingly low-priced, 
there was no lack of good cheer and liberal hospi- 
tality. Mr. Macaulay adds: 

“Tt is not strange that the haughty and warlike Mac- 
donalds, despising peaceful industry, yet envying the 








fruits of that industry, should have fastened a succession 
of quarrels on the people of Inverness. In the reign of 
Charles the Second, it had been apprehended that the 
town would be stormed and plundered by those rude 
neighbours. The terms of peace which they offered 
showed how little they regarded the authority of the 
prince and the law. Their demand was that a heavy 
tribute should be paid to them, that the municipal ma- 
gistrates should bind themselves by an oath to deliver 
up to the vengeance of the clan every burgher who 
should shed the blood of a Macdonald, and that every 
burgher who should anywhere meet a person wearing the 
Macdonald tartan should ground arms in token of sub- 
mission.” 

The origin of this feud in the reign of Charles 
II. was so trivial as to be ludicrously dispropor- 
tiened to the result. It is traditionally known as 
the Battle of the Kebbock, or cheese. At a fair in 
Inverness, on August 18, 1665, one Finlay Dhu, 
or Black Finlay, while pricing a small cheese on 
the Dun Hill, or Market Brae, let it drop out of 
his hand, and the cheese ran down the hill into 
the river. The woman who kept the stall insisted 
on payment, Black Finlay resisted, and a scuffle 
ensued, till at length the whole market was in 
confusion, and a general melée ensued. The local 
chronicler already quoted —a minister of Kirk- 
hill, whose very curious History of the Frasers, 
with all the “contingents” of the north couftry, 
still remains in manuscript — describes the com- 
motion as if it were a Homeric battle: 


“This alarms the whole town,” he says; “the guards 
are called, who come in arms, and Joe Reid, a pretty 
man, their captain, runs in betwixt the parties to sepa- 
rate them. Several other gentlemen present offer their 
mediation, but no hearing. Swords are drawn, guns pre- 
sented, and some wounds given. Provost Alexander 
Cuthbert is told that his guards are not regarded; he 
puts on a steel cap, sword, and targe, causes to ring the 
alarm-bell, and comes straight to the hill, and many 
pretty fellows with him. The people cry for justice; 
the guards, being oppressed and abused, let off some 
shot, and two men are killed outright, and above ten 
wounded. The noise is hushed and matters examined ; 
the guard is blamed. The provost, in a fury, said he al- 
lowed and avowed what was done, for who durst disturb 
the king’s free borough at a market time? ‘The High- 
landers keep a-brooding. Two Macdonells were killed: 
one Cameron and one Philan died of their wounds. The 
open rupture was closed on both sides with a punctilio of 
honour, but a revenge was promised and vowed.” 


The Macdonells (the Glengarry branch of the 
clan Colla, or Macdonald, spell the name in this 
way) would not be pacified, and the following are 


treaty of peace with the town authorities. They 
are certainly characterised, as Mr. Macaulay says, 
by “ despotic insolence :” 

“Imo. A Covenant or Bond to pass for entertaining 
Offensive and Defensive Leagues, by which, if the town 
be invaded, the Macdonalds should come to assist, and, 
é contra, the town to send 100 men to assist them. 

“2do. The town to become liable presently in 100,000 
merks Scots to them. 

“$tio, The town to quit their superiority of Drakies, 
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and to require no stent taxations. [Drakies is an estate 
about two miles from the town, which would have been 
exceedingly convenient for the Macdonalds. } 

“4to. The Council to swear upon oath what persons did 
draw the Macdonalds’ blood, to be delivered up to their 
mercy. 

“5to. What arms, money, clothes, goods, cattle, &c. were 
lost should be repaid to the Macdonalds, as they should 
depone upon the worth. 

“6to. When any Inverness man slfall meet Lord Mac- 
donald’s friends and followers, or any one of them, that 
the Inverness men shall immediately lay down their arms 
on the ground, in token of obedience. 

“Tmo. The town to pay what sums the Macdonalds and 
their people shall have spent from the time they became 
a body until they be disbanded.” 

The consternation of the burghers, on receiving 
these demands, may be readily conceived. They 
replied cautiously to the sweeping “articles of 
peace : 

“That upon the clan Donald disbanding, they were 
willing to give hearing to indifferent [neutral] friends, 
being conscientious and indifferent men, to speak of such 
overtures as they found necessary and expedient to be 
made use of, for removing hostilities and making a right 
understanding betwixt them.” 

The affair was submitted to the Scottish Privy 

Council, and the Macdonalds seem to have had 
the stronger influence with that body, for the 
Council decerned that the town should pay the 
clan 4,800/, Scots of damages, together with the 
fees due to the surgeon who attended the wounded 
Macdonalds. The commissioners sent by the town 
to plead their cause before the Privy Council com. 
plained that they were — 
“greatly prejudiced, hindered, and crossed by some ill- 
affected and malicious neighbours, whereby they pretended 
and protested to be free of all personal and pecuniary fines 
to be imposed upon the burgh for that unhappy tumult 
raised in August last with the Macdonalds.” 

Some of these “malicious neighbours” who 
would not pay were declared ineligible, in all 
time coming, to serve as councillors. The affair 
was patched up; but a feud of this kind lasted 
long, and twenty-four years afterwards the Mac- 
donalds had their day of reckoning. The Jaco- 
bite standard was raised.— Dundee was in the 
field. On May 1, 1689, Dundee arrived with a 
body of horse at Inverness. He found the town 
invested by Macdonald of Keppoch, at the head 
of 800 or 900 men. Here again we take up Mr. 

facaulay : 

“The savages went round and round the small colony 
of Saxons like a troop of famished wolves round a sheep- 
fold. Keppoch threatened and blustered. He ould 
come in with all his men. He would sack the place. 
The burghers meanwhile mustered in arms round the 
market cross, to listen to the oratory of their ministers.” 

The whole passage is exceedingly graphic and 
picturesque. The historian’s authority was the 
following entry, extracted for him from the In- 
verness Kirk Session Records for 1689 : 

“28th April. That day sermon was preached be Mr, 


| Gilbert Marshall, in the forenoone, at the Cross, and that 
by reason Coll Macdonald was about the town, boasting 
to come in with his whole force, consisting of 8 or 900 
men, to plunder the town. Afternoone, Mr. Mackenzie 
preached as aforesaid, all the citizens being necessitated 
to stand in a posture of defence. No collection.” [The 
usual collection of pence for the poor. ] 

Dundee remonstrated with Keppoch, who stated 
in his defence that he was only demanding what 
was due to the Macdonalds by the town, and that 
he could only recover it by force of arms. The 
military leader agreed to act as mediator between 
“Coll of the Cows” (Keppoch’s nickname) and 
the municipal authorities, and the matter was 
finally compromised by Keppoch receiving a 
thousand crowns, collected for him among the 
inhabitants. Keppoch then withdrew his High- 
land host, that had caused such alarm and loss to 
the town ; and there would, no doubt, be a pecu- 
liar unction in the sermon thus noticed in the Kirk 
register : 

“19 May. Ane thanksgiving sermon preached be Mr. 
Gilbert Marshall, and that be virtue of ane Act ishewed 
furth be the Convention of Estates for our safe delyverie 
from the power and tirranie of the Papists. Text, 124th 
Psalm, 14th verse.” 

The Town Council no less rejoiced; but they 
petitioned the Privy Council to relieve their suf- 
ferings, having, they said, besides “the thousand 
dollars of ransom that it stood them to redeem 
the town of Inverness from being burnt by the 
Macdonalds and barbarous Highlanders,” spent 
large sums in fortifying the town by order of 
General Mackay. Mackay soon followed Dundee 
into the central Highlands, and the rival forces 
joined battle, July 27, in the magnificent Pass of 
Killiecrankie, where Dundee met his death while 
waving on his men to victory. R. Carrutners, 

Inverness, 





NOTES ON THE FLEUR-DE-LIs. 
(Continued from p. 310.) 


We commence, then, with the record which 
Heylin has supplied. It is not, indeed, clear 
upon what authority these charges are assigned to 
some of their earliest possessors, but, taking them 
as represented, we find in the crown of Uffa, first 
King of the East Angles (a.p. 575), true Fs.-d.-L. 
Allusion has already been made to the double 
tress. F. C., which was adopted in Scotland so 
early as 792. In relation to this general subject, 
Montfaucon (Disc. Prelim., i. xxx. xxxiv.) says, 

“Dans I’Histoire d’Angleterre de M. Toiras, on voit 
quelques Rois des plus anciens qui ont a leur couronne, 
ou quelque fois au bout de leur sceptre, des F's.-d.-L. bien 
formées, et le Roi Edouard est representé avec ces mémes 
fleurs a sa couronne tres bien formées.” 

He here alludes to the Confessor (1042—1066), 
whose crown, according to Clarke (Jntr. to He- 
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raldry, p. 210., 14th edit.), the model of the im- | 


| 


1345. Henry Plantagenet, first D. of Lancaster, 


perial crowns of England, was composed of 4 | a label of 3 points, each charged with 3 Fs.-d.-L. 


crosses pattée, and as many F's.-d.-L. 

The arms of Henry I., Beauclerc (a.p. 1100), 
as given by Heylin, plate iii. p. 16., bear France 
and England (1 and 4), 3 Fs.-d.-L. (2 and 1) (2 
and 3) 3 L. P. G.; but this is probably an error, 
though of no easy explanation. 
of this sovereign, given in Coote’s Hist. of Eng- 
land, his crown bears Fs.-d.-L. This, again, is of 
questionable authority, if Sir Harris Nicolas’s 
opinion is correct, that no portraits of kings are 
authentic before the time of Henry VI. 

A.D. 1103. Robert de Bellomont, Earl of Lei- 
cester, married, secondly, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Hugh, the great Earl of Vermandois, son of 
Henry I., King of France. 
semée of F's.-d.-L. or.” 

1135. The crown of Stephen bears Fs.-d.-L. 

1152. Henry IL, who married Eleanor, the 
divorced wife of Louis VII. of France, and 
possessed above one-third and the most opulent 
portion of the French monarchy, bore no Fs.-d.-L. 
The same of Richard I., who (1190) joined Philip 
of France in the Crusades, and married Beren- 
gera, daughter of the King of Navarre. The two 
last sovereigns had, moreover, for title, “ Dux 
Normannie et Aquitanie et Comes Andegaviz.” 

1267. Edmund Plantagenet, second son of 


Henry IIL, married, secondly, Blanche, Queen | 


of Navarre. His arms were, “az. semée de Fs.- 
” 


1275. The Bishoprick of Hereford bore the 


arms of Thomas Cantelupe, forty-fourth Bp., gu., | 


3 leopard heads reversed, jessant 3 F's.-d.-L. 


1286-93. Rauf Sandwich, Ld. Mr. of London, | 


bore gu., a F.-d.-L. or. 

1297. John Barret Lennard, Lord Dacre, bore 
“or, on a fesse, gu., 3 Fs.-d.-L. or.” Is this in- 
stance of the 25th Edward I. the first of an En- 
glish nobleman bearing this French charge ? 

1298. George Townshend, eldest son of George 


Ld. V. Townshend, Ld. Ferrers of Chartley (27th | 


Edward I.) bore, among other quarterings, Fr. 
and Eng. quarterly. 

1306. The crown of Bruce in Scotland is sur- 
mounted by F's.-d.-L. (Clarke, 213, 14.) 

1326. Rich. Britaine, Ld. Mr., g. a saltier be- 
tween 4 F's.-d.-L. or. (H., p. 514.) 

1328. J. Holland, D. of Exeter, bore the arms 
of Eng. and a border of France, 13 Fs.-d.-L. 

1330. Edward III. laid claim to France as son 


to Isabella, sister of Charles the Handsome, who | 


died s. p. From this year the kings of England 
quartered the arms of France with those of Eng- 
land, till the year 1801, on the union with Ire- 
land. They bore Fs.-d.-L. semées, which Henry 
IV. reduced to three. 

1337. Edward the Black Prince (the first En- 
glish duke) bore Fr, and Eng. 8 F's.-d.-L, (3. 2. 3.) 


In the portrait | 


His arms were “ az. 


or. He married the daughter of Hen. Ld. Beau- 
mont; arms, az. semée of F's.-d.-L., &c. 

1353. Thos. Holland, married the Lady Joan 
of Kent, daughter of Edmond of Woodstock ; “ az. 
semé de lis” (8). 

1356. Henry Picard, Ld. Mr., bore a F.-d.-L. or. 

1360. Edmond Mortimer, E. of March, married 
Philippa, daughter and heiress of Lionel, D. of 
Clarence. Qy. Fr. and Eng. 

1362. Lionel, D. of Clarence, third son of Edw. 


III. Qy. Fr. and Eng. 8 Fs.-d.-L. (3. 2. 3.) 
1368. Symond Morden, Ld. Mr., arg. a F.-d.-L. 
gu. 


1382. Roger Mortimer, E. of March, married 
Eleanor, daughter of Thos. Holland, E. of Kent, 
“az. semé de lis.” 
1385. Edm. of Langley, D. of Cambridge (fifth 
| son of Edward III.), Fr. and Eng. 8 Fs.-d.-L. (3. 
2. 3.) 
1386. Thos. of Woodstock, D. of Gloucester, 
| Fr. and Eng. 8 Fs.-d.-L. 
| 1388. John Holland (Ld. H. Chamberlain), a 
border of France, 13 Fs.-d.-L. 
1399. Henry of Bullingbroke, son of John of 
Gaunt, married, secondly, Joan, daughter of 
| Charles II. King of Navarre. Her arms, 1 and 4, 
az., 3 Fs.-d,-L. or. 
1399. Henry IV. first quartered modern France 
Fs.-d.-L.) and England, as retained till 1801. 
1413. Henry V. His badge, a F.-d.-L. crowned. 
| Arms, Fr. and Eng. 3 Fs.-d.-L. (2 and 1.) 
1414. John Plantagenet, D. of Bedford, third 
son of Hen. IV., Fr. and Eng. 8 Fs.-d.-L. (3.2. 3.) 
1414. Humphry, D. of Gloucester, son to Hen. 
IV., Fr. and Eng. 3 Fs.-d.-L. 


* 


of Somerset, married to J. Courtenay, E. of Devon, 
Fr. and Eng. 

1422. Henry of Windsor, eldest son of Hen. V., 
Fr. and Eng. 3 Fs.-d.-L. 

1440. Sir J. Paddesley, Ld. Mr., arg. 3 Fs.-d.- 
L. or. 

1443. Sir Thos. Catworth, Ld. Mr., a F.-d.-L. 
az. &c. 

1444. Humphrey Stafford, D. of Buckingham, 
son of Ann, daughter of Thos. of Woodstock. His 
mother’s arms, Fr. and Eng. 3 Fs.-d.-L. 

1450. Edm. Plantagenet, second son of Rich., 
D. of York, Fr. and Eng. 3 Fs.-d.-L. 

1453. Edm. of Haddam, half-brother to Hen. 
VL, Fr. and Eng. 3 Fs.-d.-L., a border az. charged 
with 8 F's,-d.-L., &c. 

1453. Sir J. Norman, Ld. Mr., on a chief arg., 
3 Fs.-d.-L. s. 

1461. Rich. Plantagenet, D. of Gloucester, bro- 
ther to Edw. IV., Fr. and Eng. 3 Fs.-d.-L. 

1463. Sir Mat. Phillipe, Ld. Mr., sa. semée of 
(7) Fs.-d.-L. or, &e. 


| 

| 

| 

1421. Margaret, daughter to John Beaufort, E. 
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1475. Thos. Grey, M. of Groby, married Ann, 
only daughter of Hen. Holland, D. of Exeter, 3 
L. P. G. within a border of France. 

1475. Rich., D. of York and Norfolk, second 
son of Edw. LV., Fr. and Eng. 3 Fs.-d.-L. 

1477. Edw., eldest son of Rich. IIL, Fr. and 
Eng. 3 Fs.-d.-L. 

1479. Edw., E.of March, eldest son of Edw. IV., 
Fr. and Eng. 3 F's.-d.-L. 

1483. Rich. IIL, Fr. and Eng. 3 Fs.-d.-L. 

1485. Hen. VIL, Fr. and Eng. 3 Fs.-d.-L. lis 
crown bears 2 Fs.-d.-L. In his chapel, the crown 
over the white rose has 4 F’s.-d.-L. 

1495. Jasper de Hatfield, E. of Pembroke, half- 
brother to Hen. VL, Fr. and Eng. 3 Fs.-d.-L. 

1496. Edm., third son of Hen. VIL, Fr. and E. 
3 Fs.-d.-L. 

1502. Sir Barth. Read, Ld. Mr., cross botonée 
fitchée arg. bet. 4 F's.-d.-L. or (2 and 2). 

1509. Willm. Courtney, E. of Devon, married 
Cath., daughter of Edw. IV., 3 Fs.-d.-L. and bor- 
der of the same. 

1509—1547. Henry VIIL., Fr. and Eng. 3 F's.- 
d.-L. 





. Thomas Manners, E. of Rutland, de- 
scended from a sister of Edw. IV., received as a 
grant from Hen, VIII. (1 and 4) 2 Fs.-d.-L, in 
fesse, or. This appears to have been the first 
royal grant of this charge (?). 

1513. Sir J. Clarke, having taken prisoner 
Lewis d'Orleans, received also from this king the 
grant of an augmentation, az. a demi-ram &c. or, 
between 2 Fs.-d.-L. or. As in the former case, 
the grant only extended to 2 Fs.-d.-L. 

1514. Chas. Somerset, E. of Worcester, natural 
son of Henry Beaufort, eighth D. of Somerset, Fr. 
and Eng. 

1523. (15th Hen. VIIT.), Arthur Plantagenet, 
V. Lisle, natural son of Edw. IV., Fr. and Eng. 

1525. Hen. Fitzroy, D. of Richmond and Somer- 
set, natural son of Hen. VIII. Fr. and Eng. 

1526. Henry Somerset, Ld. Herbert, son of 
Chas. Somerset, natural son of Henry Beaufort, 
eighth D. of Somerset, created E. of Worcester, 
succeeded his father, and bore Fr. and Eng. 

1537. Edw. Seymour, E. of Hertford, D. of 
Somerset, 3 L. of Eng. bet. 6°Fs.-d.-L. 

1539. The bishops, deans, and abbots of West- 
minster, with the arms of the Confessor, bore 
those of Edw. IIL., semée de lis (3. 2. 3.). 

1546. Sir Hen. Hobberthorne, Ld. Mr., a mas- 
cle within a royal tressure. 

1552. Sir George Barnes, Ld. Mr., a F.-d.-L., 
&e. 

1553. Mary and Philip, Fr. and Eng. 

1558. Ld. Thos. Howard, third son of Thos., D. 
of Norfolk, created V. Howard by Q. Eliz. a royal 
tressure. 

1559. Sir W. Hewett, Ld. Mr., a royal tressure. 

1562. Sir Thos. Lodge, Ld. Mr., a border flory. 





1569. Sir Alex. Avernon, Ld. Mr., a cross formée 
florée, or. 

1575. Sir Ambr. Nicholas, Ld. Mr., 3 Fs.-d.-L., 
&e. 

1588. Edw. Somerset, Fr. and Eng. 

1589. Sir John Hart, Ld. Mr., sa. a chevron, 
arg. bet. 3 F's.-d.-L. or. 

1596. Sir H. Billingsley, Ld. Mr., 1 and 4, gu. 
a F.-d.-L. or. 

1602. Henry, eldest son of James I., Fr. and 
Eng. 3 Fs.-d.-L. 

1604. Charles, second son of James LI, Fr. and 
Eng. 

1610. Sir W. Craven, Ld. Mr., 5 Fs.-d.-L. sa., 
&e. 
1613. Lodowick Stewart, D. of Lennox and 
Richmond, 1 and 4, France, &c. 

1619. Esme Stewart, L. Aubigny, D. of Len- 
nox, l and 4, France. C. H. P. 


(To be continued.) 


FOLK LORE. 


Wiltshire Superstitions. — When I first came to 
reside in this place (a village in Wilts), an elderly 
farmer was living here, whose very retentive me- 
mory was a perfect storehouse of local traditions, 
old customs, &c. Asa matter of course, he was a 
great authority on all questions of boundaries, rights 
of ways, &c.; and in conversation with me on the 
latter subject, he one day expressed his surprise that 
any person should have the audacity to plough up 
or stop a pathway leading to the church. On my 
inquiring what were the peculiar penalties attached 
to such an offence : “ Oh! don’t you know,” he re- 
plied, “ that if a man breaks up a church-path, his 
spirit will not be suffered to rest after death, till, 
by walking in it, he shall have restored the path to 
its previous state.” He then proceeded to quote 
the instance of a farmer of his acquaintance, who, 
as he assured me, influenced by the dread of the 
punishment in question, had, on his death-bed, 
given orders for the re-opening of a path which 
he had shortly before caused to be stopped up. 
He evidently himself held with the most unques- 
tionable faith this article of tradition, and of the 
neighbourhood. 

I once asked the same individual why he did 
not turn some late meadow-grass, which was 
rapidly withering under a scorching July sun. 

“T shan’t cut it,” was his reply, “ till after St. 
Swithin’s Day, when we are sure to have rain.” 
* But,” [ said, “ St. Swithin’s is past.” “ Ah,” he 
answered, “you go by the new style; but God 
made the old style, and man made the new; and 
we have never had such good seasons since the 
style was altered.” 

I once mentioned this superstition to a very in- 
telligent old woman, upwards of ninety years of 
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age, whose recollection extended almost to the 
period when the alteration was made, suggesting 
that probably some other cause was then assigned 
for the supposed deterioration of the season. “Oh, 
yes,” she replied, “ when I first went to service at 
a farm-house, as a girl of fourteen, my old master 
used to say that the seasons had never been so 
fine since the good Earl of Derwentwater was 
executed.” And she then repeated some stanzas 
of a song which her master was accustomed to sing 
on festive occasions, and of which I regret I did 
not take a copy. I believe, however, it was nearly 
identical with a ballad which I think has been 
partially reprinted in some late numbers of “ N. 
& Q.” It should be observed, that the most in- 
fluential family in the neighbourhood at the period 


in question, was more than suspected of Jacobite | 


sympathies. 

Another instance of superstition (probably not 
limited to this neighbourhood) respecting the re- 
puted letter of Our Blessed Saviour to King Ab- 
garus, came under my notice soon after I came to 
reside here. Observing that this apocryphal com- 
position, printed on a sheet, was pasted up in most 
of the cottages that I visited, I inquired the rea- 
son, and was told that it was of great efficacy in 
diminishing the sufferings of women in child-birth. 
My informant was the mother of a large family, 
and apparently entertained no doubt that she had 
herself experienced the benefit of the charm. 

A Wittsurre Vicar. 


A Gloucestershire Prescription for Epilepsy. — 
The curate of Hasfield, going into the house of a 
parishioner whose daughter was troubled with 
epileptic fits, was accosted by the mother of the 
damsel in a most joyous tone: “Oh, Sir, Emma 
has got her ring.” The good curate fearing that 


! 
Yorkshire, was found, slightly placed under the 
soil, a lemon stuck with pins ; and at one end, two 
pins placed to form a +. What form of incanta- 
tion is this ? E. Haustons. 


Unregistered Proverb. — There is a Kentish 
proverb about the adder which confirms the 
| Scripture allusion to its deafness : 

“Tf I could hear as well as see, 
Nor man nor beast should pass by me.” 


J. ¥. (2.) 


Minar PNates. 


Turkish Women. — 








the poor girl might have “ stooped to folly,” and | 


that this was an intimation that her swain in- 
tended to make an honest woman of her, sought 
an explanation ; which was afforded in the follow- 
ing prescription, which may be useful to any of 
your readers who may be like afflicted. 

“ Why you see, Sir, our Emma has been long 
troubled with ‘the fits,’ and she went to the 
church door, and asked a penny from every un- 
married man that went in, till she got twenty-four. 
She then took them to a silversmith in Gloster, 
who promised to get them changed for ‘ Sacra- 
ment money’ (which he said he could easily do, 
as he knew one of the cathedral clergy). And 
with that money, Sir, he made her a silver ring; 
and Emma is wearing it, and has never had a fit 
since.” 

A Mivor Canon (but not the one who 
changed the money). 

Gloucester. 


Easter Sunday Superstition.—On Easter Sun- 
dmy, at a corner of the churchyard of Bradford, in 


“We may venture to affirm that a person who had 
ever experienced an acquaintance with a Turkish woman 
would have no further taste for the ladies of any other 
country, whom he would find in every particular so much 
their inferiors. The cleanliness and sweetness of their 
bodies, their advantageous dress, their words and actions, 
which seem enough to declare the unfeigned sentiments 
of their hearts, their grace, air, and beauty, are sufficient 
to captivate the most uncongenial breast, while their 
sincerity and unequalled constancy are capable of fixing 
their lovers’ affections.” 


The above description of Turkish women is said 
to have been taken from Lord Sandwich’s Voyage 
Round the Mediterranean, in 1738-9. As his lord- 
ship’s work is not to be met with in the libraries 
of this island, might I ask if this statement can be 
verified? * The Lord Sandwich of the above 
date is thus described by Burke: 

“ John, 4th earl (son of Edward Richard, Viscount 
Hinchinbroke, who died in 1722, by Elizabeth, only 
danghter of Alexander Popham, Esq., of Littlecote, co. 
Wilts). This nobleman, an eminent diplomatist and 
statesman, assisted at the celebrated Congress of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, in 1748. His lordship was subsequently secre- 
tary of state, and first lord of the admiralty. He married 
in March, 1740-1, Judith, daughter of Charles, Viscount 
Fane, of the kingdom of Ireland, and was succeeded at his 
demise, in 1792, by his only surviving son.” 

By this marriage it would appear his lordship’s 
“taste” was quickly changed. W 

Malta. 


A Bibliographical Desideratum.—In order to 
complete the lists of “books burnt and sup- 
pressed,” which have at various times appeared in 
your pages, I should like to see some notices of 
the impressions destroyed at the establishment of 
the “Society for the Suppression of Vice,” in 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars. Shelley's Cidipus 
Tyrannus, or Swellfoot the Tyrant, was one of 
their victims. . T. STERNBERG. 


Homer's Telegraph of the Nineteenth Century. 
—JIn this age of wire wonders, in which the 
; {* The passage, slightly altered, occurs at p- 158. of 
his lordship’s Voyage. } 
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world, from “nations ” down to “ nobodies,” talks 
by telegraph, the trea rrepéevra of Homer ceases 
to be a metaphor. I cannot at this moment cite 
any passage of the Jliad in which the poet's 
“winged words” are ascribed to Paris! But, 
even devoid of this nominal identity, the following 
paragraph recording the telegraphic announce- 
ment to English, Swedish, and other European 
courts, of the birth of an imperial prince, furnishes 
a pretty literal translation of the Homeric phrase, 
while it illustrates the velocity with which court 
news may travel now-a-days through civilised 
space in any number of lines, at any moment, 
when radiating from a great centre like Paris. 
The paragraph appeared in a certain quarter of 
the Globe: 

“Within a few minutes of the birth of the prince, at a 
quarter past three this morning, the Emperor sent messages 
in his own name, announcing the event to the Pope, the 
Queen of England, the King of Piedmont, the Queen of 
Sweden, the Grand Duchess Dowager of Baden, and some 
other courts. Telegraphic messages of congratulation 
were received in answer before six o’clock from the Pope, 
Queen Victoria, and the Queen of Sweden ” — érea rre- 
poevra, 

F. Pams.orr. 


Epitaph from Ryan's “ Antiquities of Carlow.” — 


“ The following lines were written, I am told, by the 
late Henry Tighe, Esq., of Rosanna, in the county of 
Wicklow. Ralph, the subject of them, was wood-ranger 
to Mr. Tighe. Perhaps his lady, the gifted author of 
Psyche, lent a hand to the production :— 


“ ¢ To the Memory of William Ralph, of Kilcarry, who died 


on the 21st February, 1818, aged 71 years. 


“* Guard of the wood in settled low content, 
Lived William Ralph, a ramble paid his rent: 
A boy, in sportive toil he climbed the trees ; 
A man, he lov’d them rustling in the breeze. 
As he grew old, his old companions spread 
A broader, browner shadow o’er his head ; 
While those he planted shot on high, and made 
For many a rook an hospitable shade. 
With this one change, life gently crept away, 
A placid stream it flowed from day to day. 
His friends and children lov’d him, as the tear 
Well spoke, profusely shed upon his bier. 
If he had faults, thou also hast thy share; 
Strike thy own breast, and feel what lurketh there. 
He who sees all, shall judge both him and thee; 
Repent, for as it falls, so lies the tree.’ ” 
J. M. 


Judge Jeffreys.—I hope the following Note is 
not of too professional a nature for insertion in 
your pages : — 

Mr. F. R. Davres, in his Note on Judge Jef- 
—- (2™ 8. i. 128.), says,—“ though he was a 
bad man, he was undoubtedly a great lawyer; and 
the Reports published by Vernon were his work, 
but his name was too unpopular to be prefixed to 
them.” Mr. Davies refers to no authority for this 
statement, which is evidently altogether doubtful, 
and certainly inaccurate in some respects. The 
Reports, which are known as Vernon's, were not 





| published by Vernon at all, but were compiled 
| from his MSS. after his death, and published by 
| order of the Court in 1726. The notion that they 
were the work of any one else seems entirely in- 
consistent with the dedication to Lord Chancellor 
King, prefixed to the first volume. As Jeffreys 
had then been dead thirty-seven years, it does not 
appear very probable, if he really was the author, 
that the fear of prejudice, arising from the odium 
in which his memory was held, would have been 
sufficient to induce the editors to suppress his 
name, and ascribe a mere professional work of his 
to another. But be this as it may, one thing is 
quite certain, whoever might have reported some 
of the earlier cases, Jeffreys could not possibly 
have had anything to do with the greater part of 
the second and larger volume of the two; for it 
contains cases down to Trinity Term (1719), 
thirty years after his death. 

I therefore cannot help doubting the accuracy 
of the statement altogether. J. W. Pures, 

Haverfordwest. 


Military Costume.—The Grenadiers, in 1678, 
according to Evelyn wore “ furred caps with coped 
crowns, and long hoods hanging down behind ;” 
the uniform being “ piebald, yellow and red.” 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A, 


Punishment of Dishonest Bakers.— The old 
mode of punishing dishonest bakers in Dublin was 
good, and at the same time more humane than 
that of the ancient Egyptians, who baked such 
persons in their own ovens: 

“»occx. The bakers of Dublin were punished after a 
new way for false weights; for, on St. Sampson the 
Bishop’s day, they were drawn upon hurdles, at the 
horses’ tails, along the streets of the city.” — Pembridge’s 
Annals of Ireland. 

The cost of a cranock of wheat was 20s. 

Anna. 





Mueries. 
ORIGIN OF FASHIONS, 


Can any of your correspondents furnish me 
with references on this subject, or give me the 
names of any works in which such a subject 
is discussed. I should like to know, for in- 
stance, who or what induced the ladies to put 
their heads into those coalscuttles in which one 
sees them depicted in prints, &c., of the last 
century? And, by and by, some one else will 
doubtless seek for a true and particular account 
setting forth the reason why in this present 





and the past year of grace, they were induced 
to wear that same article of dress of such a size, 
and in such a position, as to necessitate its being 
shewered—in order to enable it to retain its 
position in society —to that frail support, the 
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“back hair,” — that teaze, which is always “coming 
down,” even when left to itself. And, by the by, 
there have been as many changes in the dressing 
of that natural ornament as in any other fashion ; 
for which chang we are indebted of late years 
to Her Majesty, the Empress Eugénie, and Jenny 
Lind, and I doubt not other illustrious person- 
ages are answerable for the anterior-dating va- 
garies. 

Again, passing from the ladies to the “ lords of 
the creation,” I should like to hear something 
about pigtails, pantaloons, and perriwigs; and, 
above all, to know who first induced the genus 
homo to wear that everlasting chimney-pot he does 
on his head. Of course, in such minor matters as 
Wellington boots, Albert ties, Joinvilles, &c., 
there never will be much doubt as to what par- 
ticular epochs to refer them, or whence they de- 
rived, at least, their names. But in cases where 
such unmistakeable indices are not given to their 
origin, and as comfort and convenience are un- 
fortunately answerable for very few of fashion’s 
vagaries, it becomes a matter worth noting to 
whom or to what circumstances we are indebted 
for the curious, and sometimes absurd, changes 
which take place from time to time in our 
manners, customs, and personal adornments. 

R. W. Hackwoop. 


THE UNKNOWN 
CASTLE 
HAM. 


ARCHITECT OF NOTTINGHAM 
AND WOLLATON HALL, NEAR NOTTING- 


In the Rambles round Nottingham, now pub- 
lishing, the author arrives at the conclusion, 
founded on architectural and ornamental details 
of a remarkable character (such as the ornamenta- 
tion with busts of kings, queens, emperors, im- 
peratrices, lords, ladies, &c.), or alternation of the 
sexes, that both these places were built from de- 
signs, not of the parties to whom they are usually 
attributed, but of one Smithson, who flourished 
about the period of their erection. The castle 
referred to, the last Castle of Nottingham, dates, 
with respect to its building, about 1674—80; it 
is the same which was destroyed in the Reform 
Riots, 1832. The date on Wollaton Hall is, how- 
ever, 1588. The story goes that the castle was 
built by a Lincolnshire man named March, and 
decorated by a sculptor named Wilson, whom a 
Lady Putsey fell in love with, and had dubbed 
Sir William to raise him to the rank of her lady- 
ship: whilst as respects Wollaton Hall it has 
always been attributed to the designs of the 
founder, Sir Francis Willoughby. The author of 
the Rambles round Nottingham, however, main- 
tains that the first was reproduced from a model 
left by Smithson, and that Sir Francis Willoughby 
adopted the designs of that architect, then living. 








It may be remarked that Smithson’s monument in 
Wollaton Church, which I think has never before 
been copied, appears to bear out the latter proba- 
bility : 

“Here lyeth ye body of Mr. Robert Smithson, Gent., 
Architecter and Surveyer unto the most worthy House of 
Wollaton, with diverse others of great account. He lived 
in ye faith of Christ 79 years, and then departed this life 
ye xv of October, Anno Dmi. 1614.” 


~ 
In case any of your correspondents may be unac- 
quainted with the life and works of Smithson, I 
subjoin the extracts from the Rambles : 


“ The hackneyed story that the architect of this castle 
was * March, a Lincolnshire man,’ a great unknown whose 
name there now remains nothing else to celebrate, has 
always appeared to us a gross absurdity. March may 
have been the builder. Be it so; the man is now as mute 
as his bricks and mortar. In that age, however, which 
has seen Vanbrugh emulating the earlier flights of Inigo 
Jones and Sir Christopher Wren, England possessed ar- 
chitects whose works she would not willingly let die; 
and amongst the foremost of them the incomparable artist 
Smithson, whose fluent Gothic castle of Wollaton will yet 
be owned to be the ne plus ultra of British manorial ar- 
chitecture — as it has already been transcribed by Baron 
Rothschild (at Mentmore) as the most illustrious ex- 
ample of the kind which money could enable him to 
follow in all this wealthy and aristocratic isle. We call 
it the English Feudal Flamboyant, and could swear that 
the same unknown architect who designed Wollaton for 
the Willoughbys devised the extraordinary fagade of 
Nottingham Castle. If so, it was Smithson. Denny has 
preserved a copy of a plan of Nottingham Castle by Smith- 
son, taken in 1617, from which it has been alleged that 
the present building was completed in 1 8-83, a long 
period, and the architect did not live to see one half of its 
accomplishment; but then the inscription on the castle, 
preserved by a servant, bears out the fact of the work 
having been constructed from a model.” — Rambles round 
Nottingham, part i. p- 37. 


*‘In a former chapter we assigned some reasons for as- 
cribing to the architect Smithson— from whose model 
the somewhat analogous structure of Nottingham Castle 
was framed — the suggestion, if not the production, also 
of Wollaton Hall. We are perfectly aware that other 
traditions have been preserved, and that Sir Francis Wil- 
loughby, the founder, who seems undoubtedly to have 
been a man of taste and spirit, receives the credit of 
having designed the structure. Now when we are told 
that Mr. Ruskin, the great authority on modern Gothic 
architecture, is to build a house, we are told at the same 
time that he is to be assisted by an architect; and it is 
our belief that if such a man existed as we have already 
ventured to describe, there can be no question that Sir 
Francis Willoughby, the Meczenas of his day and district, 
would certainly consult him.” — Jbid, part iii. p. 100. 

Smithson, who was born in 1535, would have 
been fifty-three at the date of Wollaton Hall ; his 
monument proves that he died in the service of 
the family twenty-six years afterwards. S. M.D. 





DEFOE’$S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


Some time back my attention was drawn to 
a little book entitled An Abstract of the Re- 
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markable Passages in the Life of a Private Gen- 
tleman (1715); which, upon the warranty of 
the auctioneer’s catalogue, I bought as an auto- 
biographical piece by Daniel Defoe ; but which, 
I need hardly say, proved on examination a sell. 
This book is but An Account of some Remark- 
able Passages in the Life, §c. (2nd edit., 1711), 
melted down to half its size; and, as I find the 
larger book, in its turn, now offered to the public 
by a respectable bookseller as Defoe’s, it will not 
be ill-timed to explode the belief, even at the ex- 
pence of Lowndes’ accuracy, that this writer ever 
did publish such a work. The Spiritual Diary of 
this unknown gentleman (who long lived under 
the belief that God had marked him out as a 
Second Spira), displays nothing of the healthy tone 
of the practical Daniel; the author, indeed, is 
expressly said to be defunct before 1708, when 
the first edition was published. 

Perhaps some of your readers may clinch my 
view of this matter, by showing us who this 
“ Private Gentleman” really was. F. S., the editor, 
vouches for the book being the genuine produc- 
tion of “a person of an estate, generous and cha- 
ritable, liberally educated in a celebrated academy 
abroad ;” while the Rev. R. Mayo endorses the 
same by an attestation that F. S. being an “ emi- 
nent physician,” the work is entitled to all credit. 
The book, I may add, is sometimes confounded 
with a contemporary one: Some Remarkable Pas- 
sages in the Holy Life and Death of Gervase 
Disney, Esq. (1692). J. O. 


Minor Queries. 


Magdalen College, Oxford. — At the time of 
the “Troubles” in 1688, the president received 
the following on the 30th of March: 


“James R. Trusty and well-beloved, we greet you 
well. Whereas there are several Demys’ places now voyd 
in your College of St. Mary Magdalen, we have thought 
fit hereby to signify our will and pleasure to you, that you 
forthwith admit our trusty and well-beloved John Hud- 
dleston, John Berington, John Eales, William Hungate, 
Charles Lavery, Edward Casey, Samuel Cox, Thomas 
Blunt, John Digby, Thomas Seymore, Henry Colgrave, 
Thomas Ashwell, James Eden, John Duddell, and Robert 
Stafford, to be Demys of the said College, with all the 
Rights, Priviledges, Profits, Perquisites, and advantages 
to the same belonging or appertaining, without adminis- 
tering to them, or any of them, any oath or oaths but that 
of a Demy, any law, statute, custome, or constitution to 
the contrary in any wise notwithstanding, with which we 
are graciously pleased to dispense in this behalfe, and for 
80 doing this shall be your warrant. And so we bid you 
farewell. Given at our Court at Whitehall the 25th day 
of March, 1688, in the fourth year of our Reigne.” 


I should be exceedingly obliged for any account 
of the persons here mentioned. Many of them 
are names of the most respectable Roman Catholic 
families of the time. MaGDALENENSIS. 





Wine at the Celebration of the Holy Communion. 
—Is the kind of wine to be used at this feast any- 
where specified ? P, J. F. Gantitton. 


Dramatic Works. —Is any known of the 
authors of the following dra pieces, which 
are not mentioned in the Biographia Dramatica ? 
1. Folly, a Farce, Newcastle, 4to., 1736. 2. West- 
meon Village, an Opera in three acts, 1780. 
3. The Patriot Prince, a Tragedy, printed at Cal- 
cutta, 1809. In the Gentleman's Magazine; 
July, 1821 (vol. xci. part m.), there is an epilogue 
to Durand; or, Jacobinism Displayed, a Tragedy, 
published in 1816. Who is the author of this 
tragedy ? X. (1.) 


MS. Plays. —The following MS. plays were 
formerly in the possession of Mr. Jones, editor of 
the Biographia Dramatica. Is anything known 
regarding the authors? 1. Evanthe, a Tragedy, 
altered from Beaumont and Fletcher's Wife for a 
Month. 2. The Lucky Hit; or, Love ata Venture, 
a Farce. 3. The Royal Argives, a Tragedy. 
4. Tamerlane, Part Second, a Tragedy. 5. Vul- 
can’s Wedding ; or the Lovers Surprised, a bur- 
lesque opera. X. (1.) 


“ Psalmi et Confessiones.” —In p. 17. part ii. of 
the Moravian Hymn Book, 1754, reference is 
made to a hymn from Psalmi et Confessiones. 
Can any of your readers give an account of this 
work ? Jno. C. Horren. 


Critical New Testament.— Bagster’s Critical 
New Testament, Greek and English, 16mo. London, 
no date. Can any of your correspondents tell me 
if the English version in this elegant little volume 
isa “reprint of the edition of 1611,” given with 
Chinese exactness, mistakes and all? Ihave ob- 
served that it frequently differs somewhat from 
the ordinary text, and do not know whether this 
is to be set down to the above cause, or to mere 
carelessness. Here are some examples from a 
single epistle. 

Hebrews, v. 7. A full stop at end, making non- 
sense apparently. 

Heb. xi. 38. After a full stop at end of v. 37., 
thus printed: “Of whom the world was not 
worthy: they wandered in deserts,” &c. This 
gives a fair sense, g. d. They of whom the world 
was not worthy wandered in deserts, but it differs 
from the common construction, in which “ of 
whom the world was not worthy” is parenthetical. 

Heb. xii. 1. “Let us run with patience unto 
[sic] the race that is set before us.” 

Heb. xiii. 7, 8. Full stop at end of v. 7., 
leaving v. 8. without any construction. As usually 
punctuated, the words “ Jesus Christ” are in ap- 
position to “ the end of their conversation,” a de- 
cided mistranslation, but still sense. 

Other variations might be added, but these are 
enough to illustrate my Query, A. A.D. 
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Horsetalk.—-I am desirous, for an antiquarian 
purpose, to be made acquainted with the different 
terms used by carters and waggoners, coachmen 
and podtilions in all parts of England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, and Germany, to excite or stay 
their horses, or to bring them to the near or to 
the offside of the road; and as many of them are 
couched in an obscure vernacular, I shall feel 
obliged to any of your correspondents who may 
favour this request with their notice and atten- 
tion, if they will, at the same time, give a trans- 
lation into the vulgar tongue of the times they 
record, and a statement of what the horse is ex- 
pected to do on receiving the word of command : 
such as, “Gee wo,” or “Gee wut.” This, to 
many of your correspondents, may seem a very 
trifling inquiry, and one not worthy of the pages 
of “N. & Q.;” but I can assure them, that, at 
least in my opinion, it involves an etymological 
question of considerable interest to students of the 
legal and constitutional history of England, as I 
hope to be able to show in your pages hereafter. 


- 


Wandsworth, Surrey. 


A[p]pollos Decker. — An oval portrait, beauti- 
fully worked in floss-silk, represents a man attired 
in what I take to be legal costume, crowned with 
a wreath of olive; standing, with a castle in the 
background. The portrait is edged with what 
has been gilt leather, bound in with silver cord ; 
and bears, in a bold hand, these lines : 

“ A[p ]pollos Decker heare you see, 
In witt and grace appeares to thee. 
« FE. G.” 

Who was this man ? Cuarzes Reep. 

Paternoster Row. 


Hunt of St. Alban's, Herts. —Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.,” in that neighbourhood, give me any 
information about one —— Hunt, who, in or 
about the year 1770, is believed to have been the 
host of the “ Woolpack” Inn in the abbey parish 
of that town? I am anxious, if possible, to trace 
the parentage of himself and his wife (name un- 
known). He had a daughter Mary (married in 
1773), and a sister or sister-in-law bearing the 
not very common name of Bethia. There was 
also a William in the family at that time. “Jo- 
hannes Hunt, Bibliopola,” died March 6, 1722, 
and was buried in the abbey (Clutterbuck’s 
Herts). Iam told that no parish-registers exist 
prior to 1743. Harry Leroy Temp.e. 


Campbell of Glenurchy.— Where can I find a 
full pedigree of this family, giving the descent of 
the Monzie branch ? 

2. In Burke’s Landed Gentry, I find mention 
made of a “ History of the Name of Campbell, by 
Mr. James Duncanson, of Inverary, in 1777.” 
Where is this MS. preserved. Siema Tueta. 
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“ Merrie” England.—I should be glad to know 
when the epithet “merrie,” in its present sense, 
was first applied to “old England?” The word 
originally did not mean cheerful, joyous, gay, §¢., 
but famous; being descended from the Anglo- 
Saxon word Mere, excellent, illustrious. 

Epwarp F. Rimpavtr. 


“Starboard,” “ Larboard,” “ Port.”—What is the 
origin of “ starboard” and “larboard,” as used on 
board ship? and why was “ port” substituted for 
larboard? I mean the origin of the word port. 
I am aware of why it was substituted. G. A. J. 


Peerage Query.—I wish much some of your 
correspondents could answer me this same knotty 
point. A very old and high title was forfeited in 
the year 1435, but was restored to the legal re- 
presentative of that family in 1605; and about 
150 years after became dormant. ‘There are, 
however, legal descendants of the families. Who 
then is the lawful claimant, the nearest of kin to 
the original family, or the nearest of kin to the 
restored branch ? kh. T. 


Registers of Birth in Scotland. — Which is the 
best place to go to find the registers of births, &c., 
in Scotland ? and to how many years back can 
one find such records ? R. T. 

Holly for Fences.—In Batty Langley’s Sure 
Method of Improving Estates, §c., he says: 

“T had almost forgot the plain or green holly, that 
makes an admirable good fence (but slowly) in very dry 
and poor lands, where the others will not grow.” 

But he does not treat on the time and manner of 
planting. Having seen some fences planted with 
holly, which did not grow, will any reader oblige 
an original and constant subscriber by saying the 
best month and manner for planting such a fence ? 

WwW. FA 

The Bear and Ragged Staff.— Being at War- 
wick about three years ago, I (as all strangers 
who admire the beautiful ought to do) went to 
see St. Mary’s Church and the Beauchamp Chapel. 
The verger, who showed the place, informed me 
that the bear, who supports the staff, was origi- 
nally borne unmuzzled ; but that one of the Earls 
of Warwick having in a fit of passion struck King 
John, a muzzle was placed on his bear, where it 
was to remain for 600 years. He added, that the 
period being now expired, the present Earl of 
Warwick uses the bear in its original state. 
Whether this is true or not, I leave your corre- 
spondents to judge; but I may remark, en passant, 
that a seal of Richard, Earl of Warwick (the 
celebrated king-maker), appended to a letter, 
dated circa 1460, has the bear without a muzzle 
(see it engraved in Fenn’s Original Letters, vol. ii. 
pl. xiv.). 

A somewhat similar legend is related of the 
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Grazebrook family, in Burke's Family Romance, 
art. “ The Legend of the Angry Bear.’ 
C. J. Dovatas. 
Old Rights of Way (St. James's Place and the 
Green Park). — By whose authority is the iron 
gate locked and the pathway closed in St. James’s 
Place, which leads, by the side of the late Mr. 
Rogers’ house, into the Green Park? Between 
the years 1810 and 1823 the writer of this was in 
the habit of using it daily. Its convenience to 
those who wanted to reach the centre of St. 
James's Street from the Park side was great. 
Who keeps it shut ? ; 


Kingsclere, Highclere, Burghcelere. — What is 
the interpretation of the final syllable of each of 
the above villages on the northern border of the 
co. of Hants ? T. E. B. 

Clifton. 


Wolves in Forest of Dean, §c.—I have some- 
where read that as late as the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, some wolves were to be found wild, 
either in the forest of Dean or in that of Dart- 
moor. It would be esteemed a favour if any of 
your correspondents would kindly mention in 
what work the statement appears, and what 
grounds there are for giving credit to it ? 

F.S. A. 

Tradesmen's Tokens.— The contractions and 
corruptions of the names of places on the trades- 
men’s tokens of the seventeenth century, as well 
as the varieties in spelling, are well known to all 
collectors, and must frequently have puzzled even 
good topographers. Can any of your readers give 
me the present names of the following places: 
Bvdsdell, Ostenfeild, Walkham (query Walk- 
hampton), Delverton (query Dulverton). A list 
of the more curious and intricate of these con- 
tractions and corruptions would, I think, be not 
unsuitable to your pages, and would oblige many 
others of your old subscribers as well as myself. 
As instances of what may be found, I may state 
that Rothwell (Northamptonshire) appears as 
Roell, the local pronunciation ; Colyton as Culli- 
ton, most probably also the local pronunciation ; 
Evesham as Esham. J.S.S. 


Hutchins’ Queries. — Can any of your readers 
give me information as to the pedigree of Sir 
George Theophilus Hutchins, of Devon, Knt., 
Keeper of the Great Seal of England with Trevor 
and Rawlinson, May 14, 1690? who are his de- 
scendants, and what arms did he bear? His 
daughter Ann married William-Peere Williams- 
Freeman, author of Law Reports. Also as to 
Richard Hutchins, an officer engaged in the Civil 
War, who settled in Ireland about the year 1641. 
I believe him to have been a relation of Sir 
George. E. H. 

Fontlands, Charleville, co, Cork, 





Dunscombe of Dunscombe, co. Devon.—Can any 
of your readers refer me to an authenticated pedi- 
gree of this family, or give me any authenticated 
details of any of its members, or any references on 
the subject ? ‘ 

Dunscomb is in Crediton Hundred, in the 
parish of Kirton. 

The family appears to have borne, arg. barry of 
four, sa. in chief a demi-wyvern erect of the last. 
They possessed the estate in 1613 ; between which 
year and 1586 a Clement Duncombe, son of 
George and Margaret, lived, respecting whom in- 
formation is particularly required. Any com- 
munication too lengthy for “N. & Q.” may be 
addressed to J. K., care of Mr. Wilson, 314. 
Oxford Street, London. 


“ Grandsire Triples,” “ Bob,” §c.—Can you 
afford me any information as to the origin of the 
term “grandsire” triples in ringing, or of the 
term “ Bob?” Both seem inexplicable. 

Bor anp Since. 


Anstey Pedigree. —TI shall be very thankful to 
any one who will furnish me (either through “ N. 
& Q,” or the post) with the pedigree of Chr. 
Anstey, author of the New Bath Guide, up to the 
middle of the fifteenth century. 

Epwarp Ventris (Clk.). 

Cambridge. 


flinor Queries with Answers. 
* Appruari” and “ Appruator.”—I find, in Fleta, 


lib. ii. c. 73., the words appruari and appruator, 
and shall be obliged to any one who will tell me 
what they mean. Can it be “appraised,” “ ap- 
praiser ?” A. &. 

[H. A. F. will find the passage in Fleta, lib. ii. c. 73., 
quoted by Du Cange, and the word appruari thus inter- 
preted by that learned glossarist: “Ubi appruare, est 
commodum domini facere de pradiorum exitibus (i.e. to 
make profit for the lord or owner out of the proceeds of 
his farms), faire le profit du maistre.” So also, “ Appruator, 
qui domini commodis invigilat, et ejus reditus et com- 
moda percipit et auget” ( Fleta, lib. ii. cap. 76.§1.) The 
appruator appears, therefore, to have been the farm- 
steward, whose duties are to receive the rents, and watch 
over and improve the property, of the landowner. <Ap- 
pruare, to approve, i. e. to improve. “To approve land, is 
to make the best benefit of it by increasing the rent,” 
&e., says Tomlin in his Law Dictionary. | 


“ The Deity."— Who was the author of The 
Deity, a poem praised and quoted in Tom Jones 
(vol. vii. p.1.)? And where is it to be found? 
It was published about 1740. The lines quoted 
begin : 

“ From thee all human actions take their springs, 

The rise of empires, and the fall of kings.” 
J. B. (3.) 

[This poem is by the unfortunate Samuel Boyse, who, 
during the early part of the last century, earned a pre- 
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carious subsistence by mendicancy and composition. His 
poem, The Deity, published in 1739, was written while 
his condition was wretched in the extreme; but it was 
fortunately noticed by Hervey, author of Meditations, as 
well as by Fielding. It passed through several editions. 
Consult Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, and Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary. | 


Fairfax Correspondence. — Where are the 
Fairfax letters and correspondence ? 
E. Haustone. 


[The Fairfax Correspondence has been published under 
the editorship of George W. Johnson, Esq., two vols. 8vo., 
1848. The history of these letters would make an 
amusing chapter of Literary Curiosities. It wasin Leeds 
Castle, in Kent, that this correspondence was discovered. 
Mr. Wykeham Martin, the present occupier, having oc- 
casion to make some alterations in the castle in 1822, | 
swept away among the lumber an old oaken chest, filled 
apparently with Dutch tiles. It was purchased by a 
shoemaker for a few shillings, who found an enormous 
quantity of MSS. carefully arranged beneath the Dutch 
tiles. It was fortunately suggested to the shoemaker to 
offer the MSS. to Mr. Newington Hughes, a banker at 
Maidstone; and by this lucky accident the whole col- 
lection was preserved, Mr. Hughes becoming their pur- 
chaser. In addition to the correspondence published in 
these two volumes, there will be found among the Civil 
War Tracts in the British Museum, 140 letters of Sir 
Thomas Fairfax. See also Addit. MS. 11,325. for original 
letters and papers relating to the Fairfax family.] 








Tupper on the “ Probability of Sensation in 
Vegetables.” —Is this the correct title of a book 
published some time since? If not, what was its 
true title, its publisher, and can it now be pro- 
cured ? G. E. Frere. 

[This work is entitled An Essay on the Probability of 
Sensation in Vegetables; with Additional Observations on 
Instinct, Sensation, Irritability, &c., by James Perchard 
Tupper. Published by White, Cochrane, & Co., Fleet 
Street. 8vo. 1811.] 


Reading of the Psalms (2™ S. i. 213.) — Where 
can one obtain the necessary information for train- 
ing a clerk and body of school-children to respon: 
in monotone ? r. 


| The best publication for the accentuation and rhyth- 
mical division of the Morning and Evening Services is 
Dr. Gauntlett’s Choral Use, published by Masters. ] 


Glass Painters.— Any information respecting 
William Price the elder, and William Price the 
younger, and Joshua Price, who all flourished as 
glass painters in the last century, will be thank- 
fully accepted by MaGpALeneEnsis. 

[Notices of these artists are extremely meagre in the 
ordinary books of reference. William Price, Sen., painted 
the window in Merton Chapel, Oxford, 1700, and died 
in 1722. His brother Joshua finished the windows at 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in 1717; and the coloured glass 
in the east window of St. Andrew’s Church, Holborn, was 
executed by him in 1718. William Price, Jun., stained 
the windows in Westminster Abbey in 1735; and those 
at Queen’s New College and Magdalen, Oxford, “whose 
colours,” says Walpole, “are fine, whose drawings good, 
and whose taste in ornaments and mosaic is far superior 





to any of his predecessors, is equal to the antique, to the 
good Italian masters, and only surpassed by his own 
singular modesty” (Dallaway, vol. ii. p. 38.). He died 
a bachelor at his house in Great Kirby Street, Hatton 
Garden, July 16, 1765; and his library was sold by 
Benjamin White, in 1766.] 


Dr. Adam Littleton. — What is the ancestry of 
Dr. Adam Littleton, the celebrated author of the 
Latin Dictionary ? He was born at Halesowen, in 
Shropshire, anno 1624, and died in 1694. Did he 
leave any issue? if so, who is his present repre- 
sentative ? C. J. Doveras. 

[The pedigree of the family of Dr. Adam Littleton is 
given in the Gentleman’s Magazine, June 1801, p. 511.] 


Copper Plates of 1652. — Having recently pur- 
chased some old copper-plates at a sale, under the 
designation of “old engraved copper,” Iam anxious 
to obtain some information respecting them. 
There are twenty-three plates, post 4to. size. 
No. 1. bears the following inscription : 

« 1652. 
With the imprint : 
“ Pet. Quast. Inventur C. Fisscher excudit cum privile.” 


‘TIS AL VERWART — GAEREN.” 


The subject appears to be either a history of im- 
posture, or a history of mendicancy, and the work 
is treated in a bold and masterly manner. On 
the right corner of each plate the initials G. R. 
appear. I shall be much indebted to any reader 
of “N. & Q.” for information as to the work to 
which these singular plates belong. 

Cartes Reep. 

Paternoster Row. 

[ These plates are from designs by Peter Quast, a Dutch 
painter and engraver, born at the Hague in 1602. His 
pictures usually represent drolls, beggars, and assemblies 
of boors merry-making, which he treated with much 
humour and some vulgarity. In the list of his prints 
given in Bryan’s Dictionary, is a set of twenty-six plates 
of beggars, boors, &c. ; these are probably the old copper- 
plates purchased by our correspondent. } 





Replies. 
THE GOLDEN ROSE AND OTHER PAPAL GIFTS. 
(2"* S. i. 252.) 
Mr. Troms will find a reference to the filings 


from St. Peter's chain and the keys in Dupin, who 


tells us that 

“St. Gregory promised the Empress Constantina some 
of the filings of the chain of St. Peter, if the priest who is 
appointed to file them could have any; for this file will 
not take hold, when those who desire them do not de- 
serve to receive them.”— 
A very awkward test! Dupin adds, that “ the 
Pope sent everywhere some of these filings en- 
chased in keys.” — History of Ecclesiastical Writers, 
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vol. v. p. 87. cent. 6th, where Mr. Tuoms will 
find abundant references to authorities. 

It may, however, be questioned, whether the 
golden rose was “substituted” for the keys and 
the filings, as the letter from Rome, quoted in 
The Times, informs us. Lenfant, alluding to the 
acceptance of the golden rose by the Emperor 
Sigismond from John XXIIL, adds that — 

“ The canon lawyers have been at a great deal of pains 
to show us the origin of the Golden Rose. Theophilus 
Raynaud, who has treated of it expressly, says, that this 
is a very ancient custom in the Church, and that it is 
not easy to trace the antiquity of it, nor to discover who 
was the first author of it. Some say that it was insti- 
tuted in the fifth, others in the ninth century.” 

The former period would carry us a century, or 
more, higher than the time of Gregory. Lenfant 
gives a long account of the golden rose in his 
History of the Council of Constance, vol. ii. pp. 244, 
5. James Piccart, a canon of S. Victor, at Paris, 
in his Notes upon the History of England, written 
by William of Newbourgh, about the end of the 
twelfth century, gives us the extract of a letter 
from Alexander III. to Lewis, the young king of 
France, when he sent him the golden rose: 

“In imitation,” says this pope to the monarch, “ of 
the custom of our ancestors, who carried a rose of gold in 
their hands upon Letare Sunday (Mid-Lent), we thought 
we could not present it to any body who better deserved 
it than your Excellence, by reason of your extraordinary 
devotion to the Church and to ourselves.” 

The reader must bear in mind that the cele- 
brated Pragmatic Sanction was not then enacted. 
Andrew Du Chesne tells us that Pope Urban V., 
in 1368, gave the golden rose to Joan, Queen of 
Sicily, preferably to the King of Cyprus, who was 
at the ceremony of blessing it, and that from 
that time began the custom of sending such roses to 
queens and princesses. At first it was a religious 
ceremony, but in process of time it became an act 
of authority, by which popes, when they gave the 
golden rose to sovereigns, acknowledged them as 
such. 

Henry VIII. received the golden rose from 
Popes Julius II. and Leo X. Durandus enters 
minutely into the mystical character of the golden 
rose : 

“Rosa pre ceteris floribus colore delectat, odore re- 
creat, et sapore confortat, delectat in visu, recreat in 
olfactu, et confortat in gustu. Nempe Rosa in manu 
Romani Pontificis, gaudium Israelitici populi designat, 
quando per gratiam Christi data est illi de Babylonica 
captivitate licentia redeundi : — Deinde illa donatur nobi- 
liori et potentiori, qui tunc in Curia reperitur, in quo 
nobilitas et excellentia illius peculiaris populi Domini 
designatur...... Triplex autem est in hoc flore ma- 
teria, aurum, videlicet, muscus et balsamum, quia triplex 
est in Christo substantia, deitas, corpus et anima.” —Ra- 
tionale Div, Off., lib. 6. cap. 58. n, 8. — 
where the subject, “ Rosa Aurea Pontificis Max- 
imi, quid significet”’ is treated of at large. Does 
the present pontiff anticipate that Napoleon III., 
pleased with the bauble, will follow the example 





of Francis I., and betray the liberties of the Gal- 
lican Church ? 

I trust that the readers of * N. & Q.” will at 
least not think that J have any veneration for the 
golden rose or the filings and the keys; but I have 
read their own account of this and other mummery, 
having long been convinced that to peruse popish 
books is the most efficient way of learning the 


follies and absurdities of Popery. ‘Take, for ex- 


ample, the above passage from Durandus, and the 

letter and present of St. Gregory to the Empress 

Constantina ! KE. C. Harrneron. 
The Close, Exeter. 


Mr. Txoms asks, “ where can I find any ac- 
count of the ‘gold and silver keys,’ and ‘the 
pieces cut with a file from St. Peter's chains,’ 
mentioned by the writer” (of a letter from Rome 
in the Debats)? I answer, in the epistles of that 
illustrious doctor of the church, whose memory is, 
or ought to be, dear to every Englishman, St. 
Gregory the Great. In his letter to the Empress 
Constantina, who had begged some relics from 
him, that learned and zealous Roman pontiff says : 

“De catenis quas ipse sanctus Paulus Apostolus in 
collo et in manibus gestavit, ex quibus multa miracula in 
populo demonstrantur, partem aliquam vobis transmittere 
festinabo, si tamen hance tollere limando prevaluero ; 
quia dum frequenter ex catenis eisdem multi venientes 
benedictionem petunt, ut parvum quid ex limatura acci- 
piant, assistit sacerdos cum lima, et aliquibus petentibus 
ita concite aliquid de catenis ipsis excutitur, ut mora 
nulla sit. Quibusdam vero petentibus, diu per catenas 
ipsas ducitur lima, et tamen ut aliquid exinde exeat, non 
obtinetur.” — S. Gregorii Pape Op. ii. 711., Parisiis, 1705. 

In a letter to Dynamius, the patrician, acknow- 
ledging the receipt of some money, the same holy 
pontiff adds : 

“Transmisimus autem beati Petri Apostoli benedic- 
tionem, crucem parvulam, cui de catenis ejus beneficia 
sunt inserta. Que illius quidem ad tempus ligaverunt 
sed vestra colla in perpetuum a peccatis solvant.” — Jb., 
p. 648, 

Writing to King Childebert, St. Gregory tells 
him: 

“Claves preterea sancti Petri, in quibus de vinculis 
catenarum ejus inclusum est, Excellentie vestre direxi- 
mus, que collo vestro suspense, 4 malis vos omnibus 
tueantur.” — Jb. p. 796. 

Another of such keys the same pope sends to 
Richaredus King of the Visigoths, with these 
words: 

“Clavem vero parvulam & sacratissimo beati Petri 
Apostoli corpore vobis pro ejus benedictione transmisimus, 
in qua inest ferrum de catenis ejus inclusum.” — Jb., 
p 1031. 

That such keys were often at least, if not al- 
ways, of gold we learn by a passage of a letter 
from the same pontiff to the patrician Theoctista, 
(ib. p. 872.) too long to be quoted here. Pope Vi- 
talian, in his letter, a.pv. 667, to the Northumbrian 
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King Osviu, tells that prince that, besides some | believed in their authenticity, —the general reply 


relics of the Apostles SS. Peter and Paul, and of 
other saints, he has sent : 

“Conjugi vestre — per prefatos gerulos crucem cla- 
vem auream habentem de sacratissimis vinculis beatorum 
apostolorum Petri et Pauli.” — Beda, Hist. Eccl. iii. 29. 

As late as a.p. 1079, writing to Alphonso, King 
of Castile, Pope Gregory VII. says: 


“Ex more sanctorum misimus vobis claviculam auream 


in qua de catenis beati Petri benedictio continetur.” — 


Joncil. General. xii. 460. ed. Mansi. 


In the following century we find the first men- | 


tion of the golden rose, on Mid-Lent Sunday. 
That many links of these chains must have, during 
80 many centuries, been worn away by the filing, 
is certain: hence is it that they are now found so 
short and light. Often have I kissed them and 
had them put about my neck in the,church of San 


Pietro in Vincoli at Rome, on August 1, the feast- | 


day of St. Peter’s chains. 

The very keys themselves, which were used to 
lock and unlock the doors of the little sunken 
chapel, wherein lies enshrined the body of S. 
Peter, at Rome, and is even yet called the “ con- 
fessional,” were looked upon and sought after as 
relics: St. Gregory of Tours tells us this : 

“Multi enim et claves aureas ad reserandos cancellos 
beati sepulcri faciunt, qui ferentes pro benedictione priores 


accipiunt quibus infirmitati tribulatoram medeantur.” — | 


De Gloria Marty., i. 28, op. ed. Ruinart, p. 751. 


was, “all by tradition.” That might well enough 
satisfy the pious, but meagre to the antiquary. 
G. N. 





The practice of presenting keys containing (as 
was said) filings from St. Peter's chains, appears to 
have originated with St. Gregory the Great, and 
such gifts are often mentioned in his Epistles, e. ¢. 
l. vi. 6.; vii. 26.; vii. 28. J.C. R. 





WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT, NONJURING BISHOP, 


(2™! §. i. 175, 

I mention the following particulars relative to 
Cartwright the Nonjuror, to whom one of your 
correspondents referred in a previous Number. 

In my collection of works by Nonjurors I have 
a copy of Deacon's Devotions, which was formerly 
in the possession of Cartwright, who has written 


| as follows on a fly-leaf : 


D. Rock. | 


Newick, Uckfield. 





A few years ago I saw, in a small oratory 
of the Mammertine (Nero’s) prison at Rome, 
the chains which were said to have bound the 
Apostles St. Peter and St. Paul. It is probable 
that from these chains the pieces referred to are 
cut. 
confined, the church of St. Joseph is built. The 
priest was so kind as to light his lamp, and show 
me the vault,—a large room, with a stone post, to 
which the Apostles were attached; and, I think 
also in it, a miraculous well of water that had 
sprung up. The church has commemorated the 
place by a long inscription on the top of the arch- 
way leading down to the vault. 

As to the “gold and silver keys,” about which 
I felt some curiosity, I could never find any trace 
of them, farther than their representation on the 
Pope’s arms in the passports, with which every 
traveller will be acquainted. The old Presby- 
terian“divines used to assert that the keys “hung 
on the Pope’s girdle,” but in no respect possessed 
any spiritual power. 


Over the vault in which the Apostles were | 


On seeing a vast number of the ecclesiastical | 


relics of that venerable city, when I could with 
decency, and without danger of giving offence, 
put the question, if the parties really themselves 


“To his worthy and much esteemed friend, the Rev. 
Mr. Prythereck. 

“From Wm. Cartwright. 
“E. O. B. P. 

“After Mr. Prythereck’s death this book was given 
back to me at my request. ow." 

On the page opposite to these notices is the fol- 
lowing: “ W. G. Rowland, 1800.” 

Cartwright died in 1799. On his dying bed he 
received the Lord’s Supper from Mr. Rowland, to 
whom he declared his adherence to the Church of 
England. It is evident that the volume was pre- 
sented to Rowland by Cartwright. 

The volume is remarkable on another account. 
It has a third title, which I have not seen in any 
copy that has fallen under my notice, and [ have 
examined nine or ten. The volume has the ordi- 
nary titles; but it has this in addition: 

“The Order of the Divine Offices of the Orthodox 
British Church: containing the Holy Liturgy, the Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayer, the Penitential Office, and the 
Form and Manner of Making, Ordaining, and Consecrat- 
ing Bishops, Priests, Deacons, and Deaconesses: ‘Together 
with other occasional Offices as authorize by the Bishops 
of the said Church. To be used in the Public Assemblies 
of the Faithful. London, 1734.” 

By implication, this title brands the Church of 
England as unorthodox. ‘This copy also has a 
leaf of Proper Psalms, which is not found in the 
ordinary copies. ‘Though the book was arranged 
by Deacon, yet this title mentions the consent of 
the other nonjuring bishops. In the other titles 
their consent is not mentioned. 

It is probable that this title was retained only 
in such copies as remained in the hands of Deacon 
and his friends. This idea is partly confirmed by 
Cartwright’s anxiety to have the volume again 
after Mr. Prythereck’s death. 
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I have also a copy of Campbell's Middle State, 
on the margins of which Cartwright has written 
numerous corrections for a new edition. On a 
fly-leaf he states that the corrections were made 
by Campbell in a particular copy, of which he 
gives an account. Tuomas Latupury. 





WOODEN CHALICES. 


(2™ S. i. 211.) 

Becon says: 

“The cup, wherein the Sacrament of Christ’s blood was 
ministered, which we now commonly call the Chalice, 
was, in the time of the Apostles and of the Primitive 
Church, made of wood. But Pope Zephyrynus com- 
manded chalices of glass to be used in the year of our 
Lord 202. And, afterwards, Pope Urbanus ordained that 
the chalices should be made either of silver or of gold, in 
the year 227.” — Works, iii. 262. (Parker Society.) 

This assertion can only apply to certain coun- 
tries, as six centuries after orders had to be made 
with respect to the material employed. Marcus the 
heretic, mentioned by St. Irenzus, used a chalice 
of crystal for his jugglery. St. Chrysostom, 
however, speaks of “a gold or jewelled chalice,” 
Hom. 50. on St. Math. St. Ambrose says, “ Sacra- 
ments need not gold;” and sold his church plate 
to relieve captives. St. Jerome (Ep. 95. to Rus- 
ticus) mentions that Exuperius, Bishop of Tou- 
louse, carried the Sacrament in a wicker canister 
and glass. Bishop Boniface, as Gratian records, 
when consulted on the subject, said, “ When priests 
were gold, the chalice was of wood; now, when 
the vessel is of gold, priests are wooden.” ‘The 
Legatine Council of Cealcythe, a.p. 785, c. 10., 
forbids the chalice or paten to be made of horn ; 
Elfric’s Canons, a.v. 975, ¢. 22., require the sacred 
vessels to be of wood; Edgar's Canons, a.v. 960, 
ce. 41., require metal and proscribe wood, The 
Canons of Winchester, 1071, c. 11., forbid wax or 
wood, Richard's Canons, 1175, c. 16., require 
gold or silver; the Council of Rheims, 630, allows 
tin, but not brass. Hubert Walter, 1195, c. 9., 
requires silver. Even after the Reformation 
chalices were sometimes of pewter, I believe. In 
1576, the Articles for the province of Canter- 
bury, § 18., inquires whether the Communion is 
ministered in “ any profane cup or glass.” 

- Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


The eighteenth capitulum of the Council of 
Tribur, a German council held in a.p. 895, ap- 
pears to have been in the mind of the writer 
quoted by your correspondent : 

“The vessels in which the holy mysteries are cele- 
brated, are chalices and patens. Concerning which, Boni- 
face, martyr and bishop, being enquired of, whether it 
was lawful to celebrate the sacraments in vessels of wood, 
replied, —‘ Formerly, golden priests used wooden cha- 
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lices ; but now, on the contrary, wooden priests use 
golden chalices.’ Zephyrinus, the 16th bishop of Rome 
(a.p. 197—217), ordained that masses should be celebrated 
with patens of glass. Afterwards, Urban, the 18th pope 
(A.p, 222—230), made all the sacred utensils of silver. 
For in this as in other parts of worship, in course of time 
the display made in churches more and more increased. 
In our days, who are servants of a master, that the splen- 
dour of Mother Church may not be diminished, but more 
and more augmented and amplified, we have resolved, 
that henceforth no priest should presume to celebrate the 
sacred mystery of the body and blood of Jesus Christ our 
Lord in vessels of wood, lest God should be offended by 
that whereby He ought to be appeased.” 

The Latin of this passage, which I have at- 
tempted to give in English, will be found in the 
collections of councils ; I will therefore not trouble 
you with it. I will add instead two other refer- 
ences. The so-called Apostolical Canons (No. 73., 
ed. Hefele) haye the following: 

“A consecrated vessel of silver or of gold, or linen, 
let no one hereafter alienate to his own use, for it is un- 
lawful ; and if ‘any one be detected, let him be punished 
by separation.” 

Dr. Hefele says, in a note on this canon, that 
“it is demonstrable that in the third century, 
many churches had a large collection of gold and 
silver vessels.” In the time of Julian, according 
to Theodoret, the plate of a single church erected 
by Constantine was of sufficient value to attract 
the cupidity of the apostate monarch. See the 
narrative in Theodoret, Hist. Eccl.,3.11. It was 
one of the charges brought against Ibas of Edessa, 
at the Council of Chalcedon, “ That he had not 
deposited among the vessels of the holy church a 
jewelled cup of great price, which had been given 
to our church by a holy man eleven years ago.” 
This, however, was in a.p. 451. B. H. C. 





The Pope St. Zephyrinus made no decree about 
chalices at all; he speaks only of patens. This is 
what is written of his decree, in the Liber Ponti- 
ficalis : 

“Hic fuit constitutum de Ecclesia, ut patenas vitreas 
ministri ante sacerdotes portarent, dum episcopus missam 
celebraret.” 

These patens were probably used for adminis- 
tering the Holy Communion. That there were 
wooden chalices in the primitive times cannot be 
denied ; but there is no reason to infer that there 
were not also chalices of gold and silver, as there 
is evidence of some being of onyx and other valu- 
able stones. Wooden chalices were most likely 
used in poor churches, but when the Coupcil of 
Tribur forbid them in 895, it did not for the first 
time enact that chalices should be of gold or silver, 
but simply forbid them to be of wood or glass. The 
tyrant required St. Laurence in the third century 
to produce the golden cups, in which he under- 
stood that the Christian priests offered sacrifice. 
St. Optatus of Milevis, and others, testify abun- 
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dantly of the use of gold and silver chalices. 
There is every reason to believe, indeed, that such 
were in use from the beginning of the Christian 


church. F. C. H. 





Replies ta Minar Queries. 


Heelball Rubbings (1* S. xii. 214.) —I have had 
some experience in the above, and have used all 
sorts of plans for making the impressions black ; 
the only method is to dissolve the best black seal- 
ing wax in spirits of wine, and apply this to all 
the dark portions of the brass copy. R. H. W. 
and others may fancy that this is a laborious task, 
but he will find that he can do it as well by candle 
as by day-light, and moreover, that the varnish 
does not run, and dries at once, imparting to the 
design a very striking effect, particularly at a 
distance. I have painted over some dozens of my 
brass rubbings, and all agree that they look much 
better than any heelball (black or bronze) can 
make them. Another advantage is, that when 
rolled up, this does not crack off the paper. 

CENTURION. 

Atheneum Club. 


“ My head! my head!” 2 Kings, ix. 19. (2S. 
i. 270.) — The sermon on this text was preached 
by Adam de Orlton, bishop of Hereford, before 
the University, the Queen, Prince, and Earl Mor- 
timer, in reference to the unfortunate Edward IT., 
and distinctly hinted at the murder of the mo- 
narch, which soon after followed. It was a pla- 
giarism of an archbishop of Strimonium, with 

reference to Gertrude, Queen of Hungary. 
Mackenzie Watcortt, M.A. 
Rochester Registers (2° 8. i. 152.) —I called 
at the office of the Chapter Clerk, Mr. Essell, to 
see if I could learn any particulars about Thomas 
Heath, in answer to Mr. Davis’s Query. There 
is no register known as Dr. Gheast’s register, nor 
did the gentleman I saw know of any register 

which could give the necessary information. 
There appears to be no index to the registers 
belonging to the Chapter, and your correspondent 
does not state whether the register belongs to 
that body or the bishop; those of the latter are 
not at Rochester. The best plan for Mr. Davis 
would be, perhaps, to make direct application to 
Mr. Essell by letter, though I do not promise that 
he either could or ought to direct search to be 
made and a copy supplied. ‘The registers are not 
open to the public: and the Rochester Chapter 
might hesitate before they gave access to inquirers. 
G. Brinpitey Ackworts. 

Star Hill, Rochester. 


“ Nolo Episcopari” (2™ §S, i. 273.) —As re- 
gards “ Nolo episcopari,’ Sancroft certainly told 





heart, when offered the see of Bath and Wells, in 
the time of Bishop Ken. He did decline to be 
intruded into the see. 

Mackenziz Waxcort, M.A. 


The idea that this phrase was used at all pro- 
bably grew out of those very solemn and striking 
conditions laid down in the laws of the Christian 
Emperors, as indispensable for those elected to 
the episcopal charge. 

“Queratur cogendus—rogatus recedat — invitatus 
refugiat — sola illi suffragetur necessitas excusandi. Pro- 
fecto enim indignus est sacerdotio, nisi fuerit ordinatus 


invitus.” 
F.C. H. 


Constantia Grierson (2 §. i, 192.) —I ob- 
serve that information is sought for with respect 
to this remarkable woman. Dr. Harewood, in his 
Review of the Latin Classics, mentions her as 
“ one of the most wonderful as well as amiable of 
her sex:” her edition of Tacitus he considers as 
“one of the best edited works ever delivered to 
the world.” I remember also to have read an in- 
teresting account of her and her writings in 
Brookeiana, and although Brooke gives her birth- 
place as Kilkenny (Ireland), and speaks of her 
father as encouraging her love of study, his name 
is not given; he also speaks of her knowledge in 

4 P : > We rawe 
science, of which he says “ she held the keys.” I 
have a vague recollection of having heard that her 
name was Phillips. A Kilkenny correspondent 
might be able to ascertain this. 

" ~ 
An ApmireR or Femate Genius. 


“ You've all heard of Paul Jones,” §c. (2™ S. 
i. 241.) ——- Upon the strength of Mr. Apamson’s 
Reply, your correspondent SeRvIENS may waste a 
great deal of time in looking up so uncommon a 
book as The Gallovidian Encyclopedia of John 
Mactaggart (Lond., 1824); and when he has suc- 
ceeded it will be to no purpose, for the words of 
the song are not there! This eccentric produc- 
tion is in my possession, and under the name of 
Hacksten (the poet), it is simply said, “his song 
of P. Jones is tolerable, and is not yet forgot by 
some : 

“¢She came from Flambro’ head, * 
Did she not, did she not; 
She was a ship o’ dread, 
Was she not, was she not ?’” 

I should have been glad to have supplied your 
correspondents with the song, but although I have 
gone through a mass of Garlands, &c. &c., I have 
not yet come upon it. J. O. 


Proclamation of Banns (2™ §. i. 270.) — Your 
correspondent J. K. alludes to the practice in 
England of allowing soldiers to be proclaimed for 
only two Sundays instead of three before mar- 
riage. In Scotland the practice is more favour- 


Bishop Beveridge to say the words with all his able still to the soldier, for he can get married 
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without proclamation of banns at all, by the pro- 
duction of a certificate from his commanding 
officer that he is not aware of any impediment to 
his marriage. The reason is that a soldier is 
liable to be called away at any time without pre- 
vious notice, and therefore cannot be refused 
marriage under any circumstances if he has the 
consent of his superior officer. ‘There is a well- 
known story of the late General Gordon, of Fyvie, 
which will illustrate the Scotch practice satisfac- 
torily. The general having remained unmarried 
till pretty far advanced in life, and having had a 
son in his youth who became a great favourite, 
and the mother being-still alive, he one day sent 
for the parish minister, and bringing forward the 
mother of his son, who was now both old and 


blind, ordered the clergyman to marry them on | 


the spot. The clergyman at first refused; but 
upon the general reminding him that he was in 
his Majesty’s service, and thus liable to be called 
away at a moment's notice, the marriage took 
place, by which means the son was legitimised, 
and the fine estate of Fyvie, with its magnificent 
castle, which was strictly entailed, was kept in the 
family. 


Aberdeen. 


Bacon's “ Reflections on Death” (2™' §. i. 173.) 
— As no one has answered Mr. Srncer’s Query, 
I beg to refer him to Mr. Craik’s work on Lord 
Bacon and his Writings, in Knight's Shilling 
Series. Mr. Craik says, “the only authority for 
attributing it [the essay referred to] to Bacon is 
that of the Remains (1648), in which volume it 
first appeared, It is a composition of considerable 
beauty, but not in his manner.” (Vol. i. p. 87.) 
And in the preceding page Mr. Craik says, “ the 
collection called The Remains is of no authority.” 
I think every one familiar with Lord Bacon's 
writings will concur in the remark that the piece 
referred to is not in his style. J. W. Pauitues. 


Haverfordwest. 


William Kennedy (2™ §. i. 113.) — Mr. William 
Kennedy, of whom your correspondent Patricius 
inquir as a student in Belfast College about 
the yea? 1819. He belonged to Aughnacloy, in 
the county of Tyrone. His father, if I rightly 
recollect, was a dissenting clergyman at that 
place. Young Kennedy, it was stated, was de- 
signed for the same profession: at least, he re- 
ceived his education in an institution, in which, at 
that time, and for many years afterwards (indeed, 
till the opening of the Queen's Colleges), nearly 
all the dissenting clergy in Ireland were prepared 
for the ministry. When there, he was distin- 
guished for great ability ; but I can tell nothing 
farther regarding him of my own knowledge. 
The statements current in the place of his early 
education respecting his subsequent career, and 








which, there is every reason to think, are in the 
main correct, were, that he became attached to 
the newspaper press in Paisley ; afterwards some- 
where in England, and, having published several 
works which your correspondents notice, that he 
finally received the appointment of secretary (such 
was the rumour) to the late Earl of Durham, and 
accompanied that nobleman to Canada in that 
capacity. It was from this appointment his two 
volumes on Texas shortly after resulted. One of 
your correspondertts states, though rather hesita- 
tingly, that Mr. Kennedy is dead. I would like 
to know if such be the fact. If unfortunately 
true, his work on Texas was probably his last ; 
his first was one published a great many years 
ago, and of which probably none of your corre- 
spondents have heard. It was called My Early 
Days, and though adapted for juveniles, and, as 
well as I remember, somewhat weak, was a very 
pleasing and popular little volume, and inculcated 
a most excellent moral. G. B. 
Liverpool. 


. 

Heaven in the sense of Canopy (2™ S. i. 133. 
201.) — Talking of the ceiling of Canterbury ca- 
thedral before it was burned down, a.p. 1174, 
Gervaise the monk says: 

“Ccelum inferius egrie depictum, superius vero tabulx 
plumbew ignem interius accensum celaverunt.” — Hist. 
Anglican. Script. ed. Twysden, ii, 1289. 

Why it should be unfitting to call the covering 
of a throne by the same word “heaven,” as the 
covering of a building is unintelligible; so natural 
is the thought, that the smallest room has its 
ceiling, its celum, its heaven, to English under- 
standings. Cernas. 


School-boy Rhymes (1* S. xi. 113.) — The fol- 
lowing lines, which are quite new to me, I picked 
up recently from a respectable rat-catcher in the 
west of Fife : 

«“ God made man, 

Man made money ; 

God made bees, 
Bees made honey ; 

God made the deil, 
The deil made sin; 

God made a muckle hole 
And pat the deil in!” : 

A.R. X. 


Paisley. 


Freer Family (2™ §. i. 261.) —I regret I can- 
not furnish Mr. Frere with any particulars of 
the Perthshire family of Freer. The earliest 
person of the name that I have met with was 
George Freer, who was minister of the parish of 
Lethendy, in 1697. It was his son, I believe, who 
acquired the large estate of Innernethy, which 
passed by purchase into the family of Moncrieffe. 
Th. Perthshire Freers bore “ Argent, a saltire 
azure, in chief a mullet, and in base a martlet ; 
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crest, “a swan naiant.” Motto, “No sine peri- 
culo.” M. F. Faser. 


Early Printing at Norwich (2 S. i. 233.) — 
For the most full and detailed account of the pro- 
ductions of Antony Solempne’s press, in Norwich, 
consult Archdeacon Cotton’s Typographical Ga- 
zetteer. Oxford, 1831, p. 195—8. Z. 


Boyle Lectures (1* S. vii. 456.; x. 445. 531. ; 
2™ §. i. 291.) —I1f your corr@@pondent, A Con- 
stant Reaper, will consult the pages referred to 
above in “ N. & Q.,” he will find replies to some 
of the points on which he desires information. 
As the writer of the communication to your work 
in 1* S. x. 445., I may be permitted to express 
my satisfaction at seeing that the subject has not 
lost its interest, although it might have been 
thought that A Constant Reaper would naturally 
have turned to the contents of your past volumes, 
so amply anatomised by means of your excellent 
Indices, before addressing himself to you. Several 
of his Queries, however, require a Reply, which 
I trust some of your numerous readers may be 
able to communicate. ¥.d. 


P.S. For the information of your correspondent 
I have copied the note below, which is prefixed 


to Bishop Van Mildert’s Boyle Lectures (London, | 


1806). ‘The work may be found in almost every 
good theological library : 

“The following list of those who have preached the 
Boyle’s Lecture since its first institution, may be accept- 
able to the theological student. It is not quite compleat 
(sic); but the author has been enabled to make it nearly 
so, by the obliging assistance of the Rev. Mr. Watts, 
librarian of Sion College.” 

“ William and Margaret” (1* S. xi. 87.) —I1 
know of three different tunes to this ballad. The 
first is in Thomson's Orpheus Caledonius, 1725 ; 
the second in the Village Opera, 1729; and a 


third, the composition of Mr. Stephen Clarke, of 


Edinburgh, in Johnson’s Scottish Musical Museum. 
The first is the old Scottish melody of Chevy 
Chace ; the second (which I apprehend is the one 
alluded to by your correspondent) is of unknown 
origin. Both tunes are printed in my Musical 
Illustrations of Bishop Percy's Reliques of Ancient 
English Poetry. Ato. 1850. 
Epwarp F. Rimpavrr. 
Niebuhr Anticipated (1* §, xii. 471.) — Philip 
Chiver, a native of Danzic, in his Italia Antiqua, 
published in 1624, rejected the account of the 
Trojan settlement in Latium, and of the founda- 
tion of Rome, and expressed an opinion that the 
history of the period before the capture of the 
city by the Gauls, was uncertain. M. de Pouilly, 
in his Dissertation sur [ Incertitude de I Histoire des 
quatre premiers Siécles de Reme, read before the 
French Academy in December, 1722, undertook 
to demonstrate the uncertainty of Roman history 
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until the war with Pyrrhus. Other writers might 
be mentioned as predecessors of Niebulbr, as Bo- 
chart, Perizonius, and M. Levesque; but X. O. B. 


| may be referred for further information to An In- 


quiry into the Credibility of Early Roman History, 
by Sir George Cornewall Lewis, the present En- 
glish Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Tuomas Hoperns. 
Toronto, Canada. 


Porson (2™ §. i. 300.) — The “ Imitations from 
Horace,” and the “Hymn to the Creator,” are 
printed in the Spirit of the Public Journals for 
1797, pp. 140. 248. The internal evidence is suf- 
ficient to prove that they proceed from Porson’s 
pen. Would Mr. Horr Wuire favour your 
readers by stating the subjects of the other two 
squibs by Porson which he mentions, namely, 
“The Death of Agricola,” and “ Boxing Intelli- 
gence ?” L. 


Breeches, to wear (2™ §. i. 283.) — A. F. B. 
asks if this phrase of “ wearing the breeches” is 
to be found except in English and French. I can 
add the Dutch, “ De vrouw draagd’er de broek ;” 
and the Germans, who say of a woman who rules, 
“Sie hat die Hosen,” “She has the breeches.” 
The Germans have also other “ breeches” pro- 


| verbs, as e.g. “Das Hertz ist ihm in die Hosen 





| to the Royalists. 


gef allen.” B. H. C. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The History of Richard Cromwell and the Restoration of 
Charles II., by M. Guizot, translated by Andrew R. 
Scoble (2 vols. 8vo., Bentley,) is a book which every- 
body should read. In the long drama of our national 
history scarcely any incident is more remarkable than 
the Restoration of Charles II. Wearied and exhausted 
by an anarchy of almost eighteen years, the nation sud- 
denly threw itself at the feet of the representative of its 
ancient kings. The people welcomed him to the throne 
of his ancestors in a rapture of generous enthusiasm, and 
without a word of scruple or stipulation. M. Guizot’s 
object is to show how this event was brought about ; how 
the sceptre slipped out of the hands of the weak incom- 
petent Richard Cromwell; and how, under the crafty 
pilotage of Monk, the vessel of the state drifted almost 
imperceptibly in the very way which was most agreeable 
In telling the interesting tale, M. Guizot 
has taken advantage of the correspondence between the 


| French ambassador in London, M. de Bordeayx, and 





Cardinal Mazarin. Many of their letters which passed 
in 1658 and the two subsequent years are here printed, 
and much use of them has been made in the narrative. 
They are new materials for the history of the period, and 
are unquestionably valuabie. M. Guizot draws special 
attention to eight letters from Mazarin to Bordeaux, 
printed apart at the end of the second volume, in which 
the Cardinal’s policy on this occasion is clearly developed. 
This correspondence stands M. Guizot in the place™of 
illustration derivable from domestic sources, which would 
have been at the command of a competent writer, if the 
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book had been written in England. We do not say that 
the French correspondence is so interesting to English 
readers as the domestic would have been; but both have 
their value; and we are grateful to M. Guizot for that 
which he has given us. His calm sobriety is especially 
suited to the task of unwinding the meshes of that 
tangled web in which Monk’s cunning enclosed every- 
body of any importance. M. Guizot’s subject gives him 
also an opportunity of dwelling upon the jealousies and 
weaknesses of the republicans —to him an ever congenial 
theme. He delineates the leaders of that party as ex- 
tremely perverse and impracticable, and describes the 
result as in great part proceeding from their mutual 
jealousies and want of unity. Whether this be true or 
not, we will not determine. In England, as in other 
countries in which they have had rule for a brief period, 
the real republicans were never more than a small mino- 
rity of the people. 

Thanks to Mr. Gosse and his fellow naturalists, who 
have shown how to keep Marine Aquaria, and to the ex- 
ertions of Mr. Lloyd, who has found means to supply 
London lovers of nature with all the materials necessary 
for their construction, they are now almost universal as 
drawing-room ornaments. But they are more than mere 
ornaments ; they are instruments of study, and incentives 
to a desire for a knowledge of the natural history of the 
great deep. To spread abroad such a knowledge has 
been one of the main objects of Mr. Gosse in all his de- 
lightful writings. But we doubt whether any volume he 
has yet produced is better calculated to effect such object 
than Tenby, a Seaside Holiday, which he has just issued, 
and in which he gives a detailed record of a summer 
visit to Tenby, and of all his tide-pool explorations, cavern 
searchings, microscopic examinations,—-in short, of his 
daily doings as a naturalist. Mr. Gosse’s book will, we are 
sure, tempt many to Tenby; and when there, go far to 
make them thoroughly acquainted with all the wondrous 
works of nature to be found in that beautiful locality. It 
is indeed a most delightful and instructive volume; and 
though especially adapted to Tenby, will be found a most 
agreeable and instructive companion to visitors to every 
part of the sea-side. 

The new number of The Quarterly is amusing almost 
beyond The Quarterly’s average. Besides its political 
articles on the Peace and its Effects on Turkey, and on 
Montalembert, it has pleasant chatty papers on British 
Family Histories and The Maldanes; an interesting 
notice of the mammoth vessel ‘ The Great Eastern,’ now 


building at Blackwall; and good critical articles on Sir | 


G. Cornewall Lewis’s Early Roman History, on Ruskin, 
and on Southey’s Letters, —the last containing a thorough 
vindication of the elder Murray— Glorious John —from 
some charges of illiberality in his dealings with the Lau- 
reate, which we feel assured Southey himself would not 
now have given to the world. 

“We learn with pleasure,” says The I/lustrated London 
News of Saturday last, “that Messrs. Whittaker & Co., 
the proprietors of Mr. Collier’s well-known and highly 
esteemed edition of Shakspeare, published in 1843, in 
eight volumes 8vo., have just concluded an agreement 
with Mr. Collier for a revised and cheap reprint of it, in 
six 8vo. volumes. Mr. Collier’s edition is especially 
valuable for the fulness and accuracy of its collations 
with the early quartos,” 

Among the important announcements in the list pre- 
fixed by Mr. Murray to the Quarterly, is that of A New 
Biographia Britannica, by various hands. In announcing 
this undertaking the editor and publisher invite the co- 
qperation of all men of letters who have given attention 
to special biographical subjects, or who possess docu- 
ments illustrating the lives of all particular persons, and 


who are requested to communicate to the editor of the 
Biographia Britannica, care of Mr. Murray, Albemarle 
Street. 

We are glad to announce that Mr. Winter Jones has 
been appointed Keeper of the Printed Books of the British 
Museum, feeling well assured that under his watchful 
superintendence the monstrous deficiencies which now 
exist in the Department of English Literature will be 
supplied as rapidly as opportunities permit. 

Books RecrEIvep. — Popular Music of the Olden Time, 
§e., by William Chappell, F.S.A. This sixth part, which 
treats of the music @ the reign of James the First, more 
than equals its predecessors in interest. It contains also 
some admirable old English tunes. 

A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Ge “graphy by various 
Writers. Edited by William Sm’th, LL.D. Part XV. 
This important work is rapidly approaching completion. 
The present part extends from /Pytho to Thalassi, and 
how complete the work will be, may be judged of by the 
fact that the article Roma occupies about 130 pages, and 
is profusely illustrated with woodcuts. 

The Life and Adventures of Jules Gérard, the Lion 
Killer. This new volume of Lambert’s Amusing Library 
Sor Young and Old, comprising Gérard’s Campaigns among 
the Lions of Northern Africa, is very ay propriately intro- 
duced into this cheap but well printed series. 

The Two Cottages — 

Sqrutch — 

Are two new issues of Parker’s excellent series of Tales 
Sor the Young Men and Women of England. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress, for the Use of Children in thi 
English Church. Edited by the Rev. J. M. Neale, M.A. 
The words “second edition” in the title-page show the 
success which has attended Mr. Neale’s arrangement of 
Bunyan’s wondrous allegory. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required,and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose : 


New Srortine Macazine, 1852, 1853, 1854, 1855. 
1TTo Yitro for Jan. and Dec. 1847. 
Dirro Drrro for May to Dec. 1850, inclusive. 
Usrrep Service Journat ror Dec. 1851 
New Mowruty Macazine, 1855. 


Wanted by Thos. Millard, 70. Newgate Street. 


Lover's Ponrrarts. (Prints. Parts 44 to 48. (Ilarding’s Royal 8vo. 
Edition.) 1831. 
Scorr’s Binte. (Seeleys’ Edition. Royal ®vo. London: 1834. Nos. 51. 


71. to 76. 78. to the end. 
Gu Bras. 2 Vols. 12mo. (Roscoe's Edition 
Cruikshank. Or Vol. LI. only. 


Wanted by J. ¢ J. Leighton, 40. Brewer Street, Golden Square. 


Illustrated by George 
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